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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF DICTATING 

1. Concentrate on what 700 are doing ; the other thing 

can wait. 

2. Visualize your correspondent and talk to him ; don't 

''gas" ast him. 

3. Don't be a June bug; know where you are going 

and how to get there. 

4. Don't ^6^ your reader understand what you mean; 

make him do so. 

5. Remember you are not writing to exhibit your edu- 

cation or your personality, but **to bring home 
the bacon." 

6. Don't be natural — ^if you have a bad nature. 

7. If you have a natural gift of humor, forget it — 

or try it at home on the baby. 

8. Don't try to make a hit with your stenographer; 

she knows you are bright. 

9. Don't expect your stenographer to know what you 

intended to say. 
10. If the success of your letter depends upon its being 
^ ^ taken in just the spirit in which you wrote it, 

' ^ kill it and write a better one. 

' (£ 
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PuBASB Bbad This 

This book is intended primarily for writers who wish 
to find immediately replies to the many puzzling ques- 
tions about spelling, the uses of capitals, hyphens, and 
marks of punctuation, the meanings and uses of words, 
grammatical correctness, and the construction of sen- 
tences and paragraphs. Wherever it was possible to 
do so the information in the chapters on these subjects 
has been arranged alphabetically under words and 
phrases which it was believed would probably occur to 
the minds of writers in need of this information. This 
is a new plan for presenting the rules that apj)ly to 
the use of capitals and punctuation marks, but it is 
believed that those who use the book will find it easy 
and practical. The plan did not seem applicable to 
the chapter on grammatical questions; bat the arrange- 
ment there under the well-known eight parts of speech 
will, it is thought, be easy for anyone who has had even 
a grammar-school education. In all the chapters, the aim 
has been, not systematic completeness, but practical use. 

Altogether independent of correctness or of the prefer- 
ence of one form to another is the importance of stand- 
ardizing office practice. There may be — and often are 
— two or more correct and equally desirable ways of 
treating a problem of form or mechanical ''style,'' but 
each business office should adopt one as its standard, 
in order to avoid inconsistencies in pieces of work done 
by different persons or at different times. Every good 
printing office has its own "style book" or ''style sheet" 
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as a means of avoiding inconsistency and constant doubt. 
This book offers to every, business office the means af 
making its own style book. Where alternative forms 
are presented, the office should choose and mark one 
as standard. 

If it should seem to any reader that some of the ques- 
tions treated are too simple and elementary to deserve 
a place in such a book, we say in our defense that we 
are constantly receiving letters from stenographers and 
business men, asking questions of the most elementary 
character — such as, "Should dear be capitalized in My 
dear Sir"1 — and that we wish to be of service in ques- 
tions of this sort, as well as in more difficult ones. 

For those who, in addition to wishing immediate infor- 
mation on points of detail, have an ambition to become 
skillful and eflfective writers and are willing to work 
toward this end, we have included an introductory chap- 
ter on the general problems of writing (Chapter I). 
The discussion is untechnioal and presents the subject 
in a new and, we hope, practical and stimulating way. 
The language is purposely colloquial, and the ideas are 
believed to be, not only sound, but simple enough to 
be understood by anyone who is seriously desirous of 
learning to write. 

Any reader who regards some of the rules as too rigid 
and arbitrary is requested to remember that lack of 
space forbids our repeating with each statement the 
general remarks which we have made in Chapter II 
and to take them as made wherever they are needed. 

The Authors. 
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BETTER BUSINESS ENGLISH 

CHAPTER I 
THE BUSINESS OF WRITING 

I. THE CRAFT AND THE EQUIPMENT 

I 

1. Can Writing Be Learned? — Theoretically, any 
man of ordinary intelligence can learn to write. As a 
matter of fact, not everyone can. Theoretically, any man 
of ordinary strength can learn to walk; but some strong 
men are bom without legs. Now the '*legs" of learning 
to write consist in "the will to learn" — ^not a mere 
'*I wish that I could" — ^and the opportunity to hear 
good English. Nowadays the opportunity to hear enough 
good English to serve all the purposes of writing is 
almost universal, but many men are bom without enough 
will-power— enough strong desire and continuity of pur- 
pose — to learn to write or to do anything else that 
requires knowledge and skill ; for will-power is not mere 
emotional longing, it involves fixity of purpose as well 
as intensity of desire. 

If writing could be learned by merely reading a book, 
everybody could learn ; for reading a book is for moat 
persons an indolent, passive occupation, that may be 
carried on even when one is too lazy to decide to stop 
reading. But no one, by merely reading a book, ever 
learned to write, to draw, to paint, to build a house, 

11 



12 BETTER BUSINESS ENGLISH 

to ride a horse, or to play golf, tennis, billiards, or any 
other game. Neither the reading of this book, there- 
fore, nor even the frequent consultation of it for first 
aid in times of sudden distress will alone make any 
reader of it a skillful writer. Skill in writing, as in 
any other occupation, is the result of practice. 

But mere practice makes only ** dubs'' — golfers who 
play around in the nineties, billiardists who are proud 
of a run of ten, tennis players who can beat only home- 
talent, writers who dazzle the ladies' literary clubs. To 
make an expert requires practice, but it requires also 
thought, self-criticism, tireless energy. Every high-class 
expert in every occupation has become so because he 
added to natural talent for it a willingness to think 
persistently about methods as well as results, to criticize 
his own failures, to study the successes of his models 
and his rivals, and to practice persistently with a view 
to absolute knowledge of the tools he works with and 
absolute mastery of all their possibilities. Shov me any 
occupation or sport in which expert skill comes without 
thoughtful, critical pmictice, and I will show you one 
that has not yet been really developed by experts. 

In the whole history of writing you cannot find an 
expert writer who became so without trying. BjTon 
awoke one inorning tK) find himself famous, but he had 
burned the midnight oil many nights before. Native 
talent counts for much in any human activity, and every 
man gets some training in the us^ of language by the 
inevitable necessity of using it in daily life ; but if you 
knew the truth even about the fnend who is continually 
springing witty sayings and clever repartees, you would 
know that, although he sometimes does so impromptu, 
he has often sat up nights gloating over some that he 
has sprung, dreaming how they might have been better 
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if he had only thought of a different twist, and planning 
others that he will spring some day if someone will only 
lead up to them properly. 

If then you wish to learn to write, you must have 
the ''will to learn." You must be ready to think about 
your thinking; to study words and the exact meanings 
and uses and social standing of each ; to compare several 
ways of saying the same thing and try to find out which 
is the best for each particular purpose, and why, and 
whether there is another way better than any of them ; 
to make experiments with your letters after they have 
got old enough and cold Enough for you to see them 
as they actually are, with all their blemishes upon them, 
and how the blemishes might have been avoided; to 
practice collecting and organizing all you know and think 
on subjects large and small, until your mind acquires 
the faculty of collecting and organizing your knowledge 
and thoughts as automatically as your hand wriies the 
words of a well-known sentence. 

Skill in writing is, in fact, skill in thinking. No 
skill is of practical use uBtil it has become automatic — 
second nature, as we call it. One does not learn to 
write by learning to avoid this word as ''slang" and 
that word as '*not used in refined circles." Such knowl- 
edge may be valuable in an emergency, just as a dis- 
tressed golfer may learn to correct his "slice" by mov- 
ing his left foot, or by gripping a little further over 
with his right hand, or by some other emergency aid 
to the indolent; but emergency aids alone never put 
a golfer into even the semifinals of the National Open 
Championship, and emergency aids alone never put a 
writer into the front rank of literary men or of expert, 
business writers. Persistent, thoughtful effort to think 
straight and to write clearly will, however, soon become 
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automatic ; and good writing — clear, simple, concise, cor- 
rect writing — is within the reach of anyone who can and 
will make the necessary effort. 

2. What Is Style? — ^It is strange that so many per- 
sons know what is good style in sports and in occu- 
pations that demand skill rather than knowledge, while 
so few know what it is in writing. No one thinks that 
the baseball pitcher with the longest ''wind-up'' has 
the best style, or the tennis player who is always in 
the air, or the billiardist who puts the most chalk on 
his cue; yet there are many intelligent persons who 
think that good style in writing consists in using long 
and elaborate sentences and words that smell of old 
cedar chests and lavender, and in joining them together 
with such connectives as *'anent,'' ''insomuch as," 
"ere,'' "albeit,'' "theretofore," "perchance," "perad- 
venture." Style in sports and occupations of skill is., 
that method of activity which uniformly gives the best 
results with the least real and apparent expenditure of 
effort. Style in writing is the same. Of course we use 
the word style in another sense — ^the general sense of 
"manner" — ^as when we speak of the peculiar style of 
a certain player or writer ; but style, as we are concerned 
with it, is simply expression perfectly, or even excellently, 
fitted to the thought it conveys. 

But a thought is not completely thought until it is fully 
formed, and it is a well-known fact that no one can 
think — ^though he may dream and ruminate — ^without 
using words as his means of thinking. The perfect 
formation of a thought therefore is a process of think- 
ing in words, and when the thought is perfectly formed, 
the words for it are already chosen and arranged. What 
may seem to be a process of choosing words is really 
a process of perfecting thought. Style, then, is not 
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a beautiful dr^ of words enveloping a thought, but a 
form of words perfectly expressing a thought. Good 
writing comes from good thinking. Style is the product, 
not of the words you choose, but of the thoughts you 
have and the forms in which you think them. 

The consequence of all this is that good style is to 
be obtained, not by collecting flashy and pretentious 
words and phrases, but by thinking thoughts that are 
worthy of expression and having at your command such 
an exact knowledge of the meanings and values of lan- 
guage that you can think your thought perfectly and 
completely — not vaguely, dimly, in rough outline only. 
You are to study the language and learn all its pos- 
sibilities, to be sure, but not with a view to decorative 
uses. Tour concern with it is to acquire it so thoroughly 
that you can express yourself to yourself with absolute 
perfection. When you have done that, you have acquired 
all the style of which you are capable. If your nature 
is dry and unproductive, your style will be dry and 
unattractive ; but there will be no help for you except 
through the quickening and enrichment of your per- 
sonality. To spread a silk dress over a bean pole may 
exhibit the dress; it does not improve the style of the 
pole. You may exhibit some fine language, but you will 
deceive no reader who has an eye. 

In business writing, every effort of thought and expres- 
sion is directed — ^and properly directed— to getting 
results. Style in business writing is therefore that form 
of thinking in words which gives the fundamental idea 
its greatest efficiency. Style is perfecticm of operation. 
Every writer concerned with business, then, should 
remember always that he is not ^writing to display his 
vocabulary, his education, his wit, or his personality, 
but to get results. The advertisement that has the best 
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Style is not that which gets the laugh, but that which 
gets the customers. The object of a business letter is 
not to arouse admiration of the writer, but to. make 
* * good business. ' ' Too many writers forget this. Adver- 
tising men swell with pride over the cleverness of adver- 
tisements that never sold enough goods to pay for them- 
selves. Men in the home ofiSce chortle with glee over 
a witty retort — **a come-back" they call it — that left 
the correspondent angry and helpless — ^and lost the house 
a customer. 

3. Personality and How to Expre&s It. — ^Like style, 
personality has been misunderstood and misrepresented. 
To read the books on success in business, one would 
think that personality, too, is something put on, a drap- 
ery, a decoration that can be purchased ready made, or 
at. least made to order. On the contrary, personality 
is about the least changeable possession you have. It 
is not your possession; it is you — ^you, and the whole 
of you — all that you know you are, all that your friends 
know you are, and all that nobody knows you are. 

Is this what you wish to express in your business? 
Do you not think you had better keep some of it back! 
make a selection? exercise a little judicious suppression 
and a little intensive cultivation ? What is it that you 
really wish to exploit? Surely the best that is in you. 
To do that you must study yourself, learn your strong 
points and your weak points — ^for you have some of 
each — watch your successes and your failures, not to 
gloat or to become dejected, but to learn. Learn what 
you can do; believe you can do it; and do it. Self- 
knowledge, and faith in yourself, and a fixed, unchang- 
ing,- unflagging determination to do the thing at hand 
that you really wish to do, may not mean personality; 
but they will mean success. 
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What shall we say of personality in writing? Shall 
we say **Be natural' '? Some wise man has said — or 
I have thought: ** Don't be natural, if your nature 
is bad; it is better to be attractive than to be natural." 
It is best therefore to fix your attention on your sub- 
ject, to learn all about it. If you really know all about 
it in all its aspects and relations, you will try not to 
put yourself but your subject into what you write — 
not all of your subject, but that part and that part 
only that concerns your correspondent. 

In writing, remember what you are writing about and 
why you are writing. Be clear ; be concise ; be specific. 
Treat your correspondent with respect even if he is 
your friend. Don't paw him; he may not like to be 
pawed. Don't joke him, unless you are sure he likes 
your jokes and will be needing them when he reads 
them. Some people do not like jokes at any time ; others 
cannot endure them in the dark of the moon. Few 
things have spoiled more sales and lost more customers 
than unappreciated humor.' Especially important is it 
never to write a letter that will make trouble if it is 
not read in the tone and understood in the sense in which 
you intended it to be read and understood. Don't take 
a chance on it. You will not be there to insure its 
being read as you wish. Suppress it and write in its 
place one that cannot be misunderstood. In all your 
writing, write, not so that your reader may understand 
you, but so that he must. Finally, don't lose your 
temper. If you have done so, and as a consequence 
have written a letter that you are especially proud of, 
lay it aside, and the next day — ^without looking at it 
again and reviving your pride in it — ^write another. 
Then read the two togetlier and decide which you will 
be better pleaded a year from today to have sent. Mod- 
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em ink is not as good as that of three hundred years 
ago, but still it lasts a long time. 

4. Culture for Business Writers. — Since good style 
depends upon good thinking, and interesting thinking 
depends upon the cultivation and enrichment of the 
writer's mind, we may inquire what culture is of most 
use to the business man as a writer. 

First of all, we may prescribe a knowledge of his 
subject, of the field in which he works. This is not only 
fundamental to success in dealing with practical ques- 
tions that arise in it, it is also the soundest and surest 
claim a business man can have to interesting business 
correspondents in what- he has to say. Everyone knows 
the difference in tone, in power to command attention 
and respect, between the words of any man who knows 
^his subject in a masterly way and those of a mere glib 
talker. It is not necessary that the expert should tell 
all he knows, to assure us that he knows it. all. A few 
remarks, a single sentence, will often make us feel the 
charm of his mastery. 

Next, we may place a knowledge of human nature. 
This is so important that some men who have it in a 
high degree are able to dispense with a knowledge, of th& 
methods and materials of their business. No man who 
wishes to be a successful writer can get along without 
it, for writing is rarely done — ^never in business — for 
the mere pleasure of self-expression. Always there is 
someone to whom the writer is expressing his thought, 
upon whom he wishes to make a certain impression, or 
to whom he wishes to convey certain information. 
Human nature, therefore, either in the individual he 
knows he is addressing or in the class which that indi- 
vidual belongs to andT probably represents must be known 
to the writer with a fair degree of accuracy, or he can- 
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not be sure that what he says will produce the impres- 
sion or effect he intended. Besides this, human nature 
is in itself the subject that through all the ages has 
had the greatest interest for man. Almost all great 
literature is an attempt to paint some aspect of human 
nature, some phase of human life, some human weakness 
or aspiration, as the author saw it, in order that other 
men may see it with his eyes, enriched by passing through 
his mind. The most interesting men and women to 
talk to are not those who have read most or traveled 
farthest, but those who have studied human nature with 
most intelligence and sympathetic understanding. 

In the third place, the business writer must be familiar 
with the standards of good taste. This does not mean 
that he must keep track of the changes of fashion, or 
eagerly search for the newest fads in stationery and 
letter forms. A great deal too much is made of such 
things by some writers on style in business correspond- 
ence. Long ago Kipling said of writing poetry : 

There are nine and sixty ways of constructing tribal lays, 
-And every single one of them is right. 

There are perhaps not so many possible forms of letter 
headings, addresses and salutations, but it is no exag- 
geration to say that any form devised by a person of 
really good taste would probably be felt to be entirely 
proper by any other person of equally good taste. The 
point is this : a person who is unfamiliar with the stand- 
ards of good taste, in language, in manners, in thought, 
is continually wanting some fixed rule, some rigid pat- 
tern, some *' authority ''; the person to whom the stand- 
ards are as familiar as breathing does not worry about 
rules and patterns and authorities, but does, naturally 
and easily, the thing that other persons of culture and 
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taste recognize as correct and right The writer who 
has to depend upon rules for not offending the taste 
of his readers is working in chains, not like a free man 
And of course the good taste demanded of the writer 
is not that of ''high society," but that of men and women 
in general who care for the things that make life sweet 
and beautiful and fine. 

Finally, for the highest and broadest phases of his 
work, the business writer needs familiarity with the 
great modem tendencies in civilization. Familiarity 
with these will perhaps not help a writer in ordering 
a carload of nails or replying to a complaint about a 
delayed shipment, but business writing is not confined 
to such subjects. The leaders of the business world 
today are men of knowledge and vision. They know 
that never before in the history of mankind have so 
many men been thinking deeply and subtly, and they 
know that th^ir leadership depends upon knowing what 
i3 thought, and why. The writer is the voice of busi- 
ness; he must be a part also of its mind. 



n. THE PBOCESSES OP WRITING 

1. The Two Great Laws. — ^As we saw above, the most 
important part of good writing is good thinking. The 
way to learn to write is to learn to think. The two 
great laws of thinking and writing — the laws out of 
which all others grow — are /ocus and movement. 

The law of focus means that every fact and every 
thought that can contribute to the purpose for which 
you are writing must be made to contribute to it in the 
most effective manner possible. To secure this, two 
things are necessary : selection and arrangement. 

Selection involves bringing together all available inf or- 
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mation on the subject; determining its meaning and 
its value; choosing that which is best suited for the 
purpose in hand, and rejecting the rest. Mistakes are 
made in all these processes. Some men overlook or neg- 
lect absolutely essential facts or ideas; some men have 
not the brains or the persistence to determine the mean- 
ings and relations of the facts and ideas, or to decide 
which are valuable and which are not ; and some have 
not the strength of character necessary to reject in 
their writing the materials that spoil the focus, that 
prevent the concentration of the valuable and powerful 
facts and ideas upon the point — ^they are the writers who 
spoil one good argument by dragging in two poor ones. 

Arrangement is no less important than selection. Ideas 
do not always — in fact they rarely — come in the order 
in which they are to be used. They usually come plung- 
ing or drifting into the mind in no discernible order 
or arrangement. A big idea may come accompanied 
by two or three fragmentary hints that belong to an 
entirely diflferent part of the subject. Some ideas come 
full-fledged ; some come with bits of the shell still cling- 
ing to them ; some have not yet broken the shell ; while 
some require a long period of incubation before they 
will hatch at all. But as they come, or when they have 
all arrived and been subjected to the process of selec- 
tion, they must be arranged, not merely so that they 
shall be intelligible, but so that they shall not get into 
one another's way but work together with greatest eifec- 
tivehess upon the point of focus. 

The second great law is that of movement. This takes 
account not only of the material — the facts and ideas 
and their relations to the point of focus — but also of 
the knowledge, the tastes, the prejudices, the desires 
of the person or persons to whom you are writing. Your 
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task is to cany him or them with you; so to arrange 
your material that your reader not only follows the 
processes of your thinking, but keeps equal pace with 
you in them. Movement may be defective in either 
of two ways: you may drag your reader along so rap- 
idly that he has no opportunity to see where he is or 
how he got there ; on the other hand, you may be delay- 
ing him with the elaboration of ideas long familiar to 
him or arguments on points that he would have admitted 
without a word. In conversation, movement is more 
easily managed than in writing. In conversation, you 
can watch your listener; you can learn from his atti- 
tude or even from his comments whether you are carry- 
ing him too fast or too slow. In writing, you must 
depend upon your sense of relative values, your knowl- 
edge of human nature in general and of your reader 
in particular, if possible. 

The slogan in writing, then, is? '* Think clearly; 
arrange effectively; move forward." 

2. Mechanical Aidir to Thinking.— *With a small sub- 
ject, to think clearly and arrange the thoughts effec- 
tively is perhaps not difficult With a large subject, 
both parts of the task are sometimes so difficult that 
even the strongest and most practiced thinker may well 
be grateful for any aid or device that will lessen the. 
difficulty. One difficulty in thinking clearly is that of 
bringing together everything — facts and relations of facts 
— ^that bears on the problem. While the mind is strug- 
gling with one set, another slips away, and the infor- 
mation or idea that a short while ago was so clear and 
important may seem to have gone beyond recovery. The 
other difficulty is that of keeping all the facts and 
ideas clearly before the mind, so that their proper rela- 
tions and order of arrangement can be seen. The best 
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means that has ever been fonnd for preventing ideas 
from slipping away and for presenting them at a glance 
is writing. 

First, make notes. Jot down in writing every fact 
you will need and every idea that occurs to you, as 
soon as you get hold of them. Take them in any order, 
just as they come. Then spread them out before you, 
so that you can see what ihey mean and can decide which 
to throw away and which to keep, and how to arrange 
those that you decide to keep and use. Some writers 
use small cards or slips of paper, noting only one fact 
or idea on a card. It is then easy to spread out the 
cards and see what you have, and by rearranging the 
cards, to try a dozen different plans of arranging the 
ideas, without rewriting. Others prefer to look over 
the facts and ideas collected, and after thinking them 
through again and again, to draw up on a single sheet 
of paper the simplest sort of plan, putting in one part 
of the sheet hints for one part of the subject and in 
another part those for another, without taking particular 
care to arrange the groups. This enables them to see 
at a glance what they have to say on the subject and 
to consider the best ways of arranging the parts. 

It is a good rule,' in waiting anything of importance, 
not to rest satisfied with the first plan that suggests 
itself. If you have time to try again, you can nearly 
always find a better plan. Before you get the best, 
you may have to make several trials. 

3. Plan vs. Inspiratioii. — But is it necessary to work 
out a planf Isn't it better to wait for an inspiration t 

Inspirations are wonderful things and often very valu- 
able. But the most valuable inspirations are not those 
that come the first time you ever thought of a subject, 
but those that come suddenly, after you have thought 
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as hard as you could, and beat your brains in distress, 
and despaired of finding the right solution of your prob- 
lem. Psychologists know that these ** inspirations'' are 
the result of hard work by that *' submarine self that 
each of us possesses — ^which is so hard to reach and 
control, but which, when reached and interested, works 
while we sleep, and works with an ingenuity and an 
intelligence far greater than those of the self on the 
surface, the ordinary self. And psychologists t^H us 
that the best way to reach this ''submarine mind" and 
interest it — ^in fact the only practical way — ^is to puzzle 
over a subject and get all heated up about it. 

Consequently whether you belong to the class of sys- 
tematic thinkers or to that of inspirational writers, the 
practical method is to collect materials, and think hard 
about their meaning, and try to make a plan. You 
may get a good one yourself, or your ''deep-sea self" 
may present you with a better. At any rate the man 
who gets the solution of a problem is the man who goes 
after it, just as the man who gets good business is not 
the man who waits for it, but the man who plans for 
it and pursues it. 

Writers who do not make plans usually belong to the 
class of persons whom Mr. Bates calls "June bug writ- 
ers," concerning whom he says: 

"Just as a beetle bangs his clumsy, thick head against 
a window or a netting in hope that he may chance to 
strike a place where he can get through to the lamp 
within, so the June btrg writer goes banging absurdly 
down his page, bumping against every obstacle, trust- 
ing to fate and the chapter of accidents to show some- 
where and somehow a way through." 

4. The Causes of Bad Writing. — ^Examination of large 
masses of business writing — ^letters, advertisements, pros- 
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pectuses, and circulars of all kinds— reveals four main 
causes of bad writing: (1) a tendency to thoughtless, 
parrot-like repetition of certain stock expressions which 
constitute a sort of business jargon — expressions which 
in general are objectionable on other grounds besides 
their staleness; (2) ignorance or careless disregard of 
siinple, elementary principles . of grammar; (3) a mis- 
guided fondness for inflated, pretentious words and 
phrases; (4) headlong dictation before the writer has 
got clearly in mind what he wishes to say. Some bad 
writing shows the effect of only one or two of these 
causes ; but many letters exhibit them all — sometimes so 
thoroughly blended that they cannot easily be separated. 
The first, second, and third are illustrated and discussed 
elsewhere in this book with sufficient fullness; and the 
fourth, while not discussed, or even formally mentioned, 
was taken care of in a general way in the two sections 
immediately preceding this. This subject is also dis- 
cussed in the companion volume, entitled Better Busi- 
ness Letters. A few remarks of a more specific, even 
if more elementary character, may be added here for 
the sake of their immediately practical value in con- 
nection with the writing of letters. 

5. Advice and Warnings. — ^Anyone can increase his 
skill as a letter-writer if he is willing to devote some 
thought and effort to this purpose outside the hours 
when he is actually handling the correspondence of the 
day. Letters that have been written and sent should 
be taken up and studied with a view to learning from 
them how to do better the next time. A letter that has 
lain in the files for a week often sounds very different 
from the letter as the writer remembers it. Sentences 
that were clear when written become obscure or ambig- 
uous. Language that seemed well chosen now sounds 
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^ vulgjir or flashy. Expressions that were written with 
a swelling of pride, perhaps, seem too over-strained or 
too flat. Phrases that flowed freely and seemed to mean 
Something are seen to be unnecessary, perhaps almost 
meaningless. Such criticism of his own work a writer 
can hardly ever make until the work has got cold. There 
is a glow in the process of composition that suffuses 
the brain and confuses the judgment. 

But such self-criticism will in a short while enable 
a writer to increase his powers both of thought and of 
composition. He will be able to write better letters on 
large and important subjects that require such treat- 
ment and to devise better forms for the shorter letters 
of the routine type. 

Foi" routine letters stock forms are necessary if busi- 
ness is to be dispatched rapidly. This does not mean • 
that a writer must necessarily compose a collection of 
stock paragraphs, dealing with every routine subject, 
and make up his letters by instructing his stenographer 
to use such a combination of these paragraphs for one 
letter and such another combination for the next. This 
is necessary in many houses doing a large business by 
mail. But even the writer who has no such problem 
before him has large numbers of letters that must be 
answered in much the same way. For these, it is eco- 
nomical of time and energy to use much the same lan- 
guage. A writer will naturally do so by the mere force 
of habit. This being true, it is well to make the forms 
as good as they can be. 

Stock, or standard, forms are desirable, but petrified 
phrases — old phrases that have become a recognizable 
jargon — are unpleasant and undesirable. There is a 
vast difference between the effect produced by the fre- 4 
quent repetition of these ** hand-me-down" phrases and 
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that produced by equal repetition of expressions that 
belong to natural- human speech. ** Yours of January 
16 received and contents noted. Kindly be advised 
that/' etc., is objectionable, partly because it is made 
up of suxjh phrases, partly because the phrases them- 
selves are wasteful of words, space, paper, ink, the writ- 
er 's time, the stenographer's time and the reader's time. 
All that is said could be said by placing the expression 
**in your letter of January 16" at its proper place in 
your first sentence. Another objection to phrases like 
**be advised that," **we would advise that" and others 
containing **that" is that they make the expression of 
the ideas following them more complicated than it would 
be if the sentence began with what the writer really 
wishes to say. Why say ''Kindly be advised that we 
have placed an order for . . . and are prepared to 
make deliveries in .. lots," etc., when you might say 
** We have placed . . . and are prepared, " etc. ? But 
someone will say: ''These unnecessary phrases are used 
because they sound more courteous than the simple state- 
ments. ' ' Does anyone really believe such nonsense ? If 
they ever produced such an effect, they long since ceased 
to do so. The real explanation of their continued use 
is that men are, after all, much like sheep. 
. All letters and other business writing should begin 
promptly, in the sense of getting down immediately to 
the subject. Many, advertising letters are now being used 
that begin a long way off — ^with an anecdote, some philo- 
sophical reflections on life, or with some other equally 
remote beginning. The writers obviously pride them- 
selves on these productions. We venture to say that veryv 
few of them are ever read by the persons they are 
intended to reach. The trick is old ; it has been worked 
in the newspaper advertisements of patent medicines for 
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half a century. The fact in regard to both the old and 
the new forms is that most persons refuse to begin read- 
ing such things, and those who are tricked into beginning 
usually stop in disgust or irritation as soon as they 
discover they have been tricked. 

But if business letters should begin promptly, it by 
no means follows that the writer should begin hurriedly 
to dictate them. Much time is lost by beginning to 
dictate before the writer knows what he wishes to say 
and the order in which he wishes to express his ideas. 
The bridge player who wastes time in deciding what 
to play is not the expert who, as soon as the first card 
is played, carefully examines his own hand and dummy 
and makes his plan for the play of the hand, but the 
player who plays the first card with headlong haste 
and later whenever he gets, the lead doesn't know what 
to do with it. For every important letter, the writer 
should — ^before he begins to dictate — ^know the facts he 
needs, what use he intends to make of them, and the 
order in which he will use them in his letter. The lan- 
guage will usually come of itself when the writer begins 
to dictate, but the plan ought to be complete before 
beginning. 

In the use of words, the ideal of the business writer 
should be a choice of the best from the best language of 
daily life. Slang, dialect, undress colloquialisms and 
the conditions of their use, we have discussed elsewhere. 
The main thing is that the writer should know accurately 
the exact meaning and quality of every word he uses. 
He should avoid vagueness — ^unless he wishes to be vague 
— and ambiguity, and exaggeration, and the heaping up 
of words that mean nothing or that merely repeat what 
other words have already said. 

In grammatical matters correctness is desirable. This 
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is not very hard to attain in at least a reasonable degree \ 
if the writer will make his sentences as simple as his 
ideas will permit. The ideal of sentence writing is often 
expressed in the Four C's: Be Clear, Concise, Correct, 
and Courteous. The difficulties most apt to assail one 
are taken up in detail in Chapter III. Here we may^ 
say : Watch your pronouns for their antecedents, your 
verbs for agreement, your adjectives and adverbs for 
excess in use, your adverbs and phrases and clauses 
for position, your prepositions for their appropriate- 
ness, and your conjunctions for clearness. 

Watch for your favorite words and phrases — especially 
your ways of beginning sentences. There was a business 
man once who began every second or third sentence 
with ''however*' and the others with "while." It is 
needless to say that he was usually tangled up in the 
complicated structures he produced by this method. 

Sentences, and^ ideas within the sentence, should, as 
far as possible, be connected: by their order rather than 
by words of connection and transition. Connective 
words are necessary, but most writers use far too many. 
Try the effect of cutting out all you can. 

More absurdities in expression are produced by join- 
ing together stock phrases than by any other fault, except 
perhaps misplacement of phrases of time, place, and 
manner. It is especially dangerous to use figurative 
language without thinking what the figures originally 
mean. The following gem is quoted as genuine by B. 
L. T. who labels it "Not to say stepping stones'': "In 
closing, she asked that the hinges of their friendship 
never grow rusty but always be links in the golden chain 
of friendship." 

Paragraphs are groups of thoughts forming a single 
general idea or aspect or part of a subject. The basis 
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of paragraphing, then, is *' unity/' The law of it is 
'^separate importance." Anyone who remembers that 
a thought at the end of a paragraph is necessarily empha- 
sized by its position will probably paragraph decently 
if his thoughts have been fairly well arranged, pro- 
vided he does not try to make his writing scream with 
the emphasis of single-sentence paragraphs. 

6. The Bead to Success. — ^When you shall have fin- 
ished reading this volume, you may have understood 
accurately every part of it, and still be unable to write. 
You may even be able to remember every statement of 
fact, every warning, every piece of advice, and to repeat 
and explain them clearly, and still have made no appre- 
ciable progress toward ''better English.'' In fact, if 
you content yourself with merely reading the book and 
then laying it aside forever, it is quite certain that the 
profit you will obtain from it will be entirely negligible ; 
you will have wasted your time and spent your effort 
for nothing. What was said at the beginning of this 
chapter cannot be too strongly emphasized : No one ever 
learned to write or to speak hy reading a booh of instruc-^ 
tions. 

Skill in writing or speaking depends upon the forma- 
tion of the right habits. Habits are formed, not by 
knowing, but by doing — ^not by doing a thing once, but 
by doing it again and again and again. This is no new 
discovery, no modem fad or fancy; it is a fact that 
has been established by the experience of centuries,. and 
every business man sees it proved afresh almost daily. 
If you wish skill — ^the highest skill — in any game or occu- 
pation, the price you must pay is constant, careful, intel- 
ligent practice. 

If you wish to learn to spell correctly certain words 
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that you frequently misspell, the way to learn is to com- 
pose a considerable number of sentences containing these 
words, and then practice writing the sentences as wholes 
until you not only never misspell the words, but do not 
even Txesitate for a fraction of a second. If you use 
words improperly — ^that is, if you use a word in a sense 
that does not bdong to it, or use a certain word when 
you should use another, or use the wrong form of a 
word in certain connections — ^the sure way to correct 
your error is to find out what you should say, compose 
sentences containing the correct expressions in a variety 
of forms and connections, and then practice your sen- 
tences again and again, in speech as well as in writing, 
until you have made you^ use of the correct expressions 
unfailing, automatic, and entirely natural. 

There is no other sure way. The road to success is 
the road of habit. If you have the strength and fixity 
of purpose to travel this road, you can depend absolutely 
upon reaching the goal — ^the goal of ease and correctness 
in writing. We do not say that you cannot reach this 
goal in any other way ; we do affirm that this is the only 
road that surely and unfailingly conducts all travelers 
to the goal. 
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CHAPTER n 
WHAT IS GOOD ENGLISH f 

X 

' "Bight'' and "wrong," "correct" and "incorrect,'| 
as applied to language, are terms that are often mis- 
understood. -In the first place, nothing in language 
is right or wrong, in the sense in which it is right to 
speak the truth and wrong to steal ; nothing is incorrect, 
in the sense in which it is incorrect to say that Columbus 
discovered America in 1490, or that Fulton invented 
the telephone, or that sugar and water, boiled together, 
will make sulphtiric acid. An error in English violates 
no law, human or divine, and is not a misrepresentation 
of ascertained fact or of the eternal principles of nature. 
It is simply and solely a failure to conform, in a matter 
of some importance, to the customs of the community. 
Properly speaking, a language is an instrument, or 
tool, created by a certain body of persons for the pur- 
pose of communicating their thoughts to one another. 
That the process of creation has required many genera- 
tions and has been accomplished by means of a countless 
number of minute changes — due mainly to carelessness 
or to imperfect imitation, and very rarely the result 
of any conscious purpose to improve or to alter the 
language in any way — does not affect the main question. 
Any language is what it is, not because of any divine 
or human legislation or of any living forces residing 
in the language itself, but because of the ways in which 
it has been used by the people to whom it belongs. 

32 
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J Failures to conform to the speech habits of a com- 
munity are of twp general classes. One results in mis- 
understanding ; the other in a violation of good form. 
If I choose arbitrarily to use the word hog for the animal 
others call a sheep, I shall not be understood ; if I say, 
^'I seen Henry today," I shall be regarded as an igno- 
rant, uncultivated person by all who are accustomed to 
use saw for this idea. 

Now there is no reason in the eternal nature of things 
why hog should not mean "sheep," or why seen should 
not be used as saw is. As a matter of fact, shepherds 
in the north of England have for centuries called a 
young, unshorn sheep a hog; and bore, in **I bore it 
as long as I could," is, in origin, not the past tense, 
but the same part of the verb -as seen. '^TJs will go" 
seems an impossible way of saying "7 will go"; but 
^^You will go" — originally the same kind of error — ^is 
now correct and proper. 

Usage, then — the way speakers of English use the 
language — ^is the only law of correctness in English. 
And, as we may see from the examples in the preceding 
paragraph, the usage that controls is, in the first place^ 
the usage of today, not that of some distant past; attid 
in the second place, the usage of speakers of English 
in general, not the dialect of some special district. In 
the third place the basis of standard English is what 
is commonly called "reputable" usage.' For example, 
when a Londoner says, "I can't stick Lloyd George," 
he means, not *'I can't knife him," but what you would 
express by saying, "I can't stand for him." Now botH 
you and the Londoner may be "reputable" persons, 
but in these expressions your usage would not be "repu- 
table usage," but slang. 

One reason for conforming to standard usage *ifi^ — 
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as can be seen from the example of Jiog, given above — 
the desirability of being instantly and accurately under- 
stood. And this is of especial importance in business. 
Another — of equal importance in business — ^is the desir- 
ability of avoiding offense to the tastes of prejudices of 
those to whom you are speaking or writing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the offense and the degree of it do not depend 
upon your being wrong and the other party to the 
transaction being right, but upon your failure to con-, 
form to what that other party likes or believes to be 
correct. If, as a small boy, you were the only correctly 
dressed boy in your neighborhood, your correctness did 
not avail you much with "the gang.'' If you should 
now visit some remote mountain community, your cor- 
rect dress and speech would probably be resented, even 
though they might at the same time be admired. 

In business, it is naturally desirable not to offend 
one's customers. And it is often a serious question 
whether success is best achieved by conforming to the_ 
low standards of an individual or a community, or by 
impressing them with the superiority of better stand- 
ards. It may be that in certain communities and cer- 
tain kinds of businesses success depends upon slouchy 
dress, slangy speech, lack of courtesy, and a general 
disregard of what is commonly called ''good form." 
Where this is true, he would doubtless be a poor busi- 
ness man who failed to conform to these low standards 
rather than to the better standards of the people in 
general. Such questions as these every man must decide 
for himself. 

But, aside from such special cases, there can be little 
doubt that success in business in most communities and 
businesses in America is promoted by maintaining good 
standards in every phase of business — ^the language, the 
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dress, the manners, the honesty of officers and employees, 
as well 83 the. quality and style of the goods sold. Low 
standards rarely pay. 

ProYn all that has been said, it will be seen that the 
basis of *' correctness*' — of *'good form" — in language 
is precisely the same as in dress and manners and oth^ 
social customs. Further consideration of this fact leads 
to the recognition of other important facts about lan- 
guage that are sometimes overlooked. Chief of these 
is this : that the style of language appropriate for one 
purpose or occasion is not always appropriate for another. 
You do not attend a formal dinner in over-alls; but 
neither do you put on evening clothes to wash the auto- 
mobile. The English language has some words that are 
good for all purposes and occasions ; but it has many 
others that suit one purpose or occasion and not another. 

The purpose of the word lists in this book is not to 
prohibit entirely and. under all circumstances the use of 
certain words. There are few, if any, words in the 
language — dialectic, colloquial, slangy, or vulgar — that 
a good writer might not use under certain circumstances 
and for certain definite purposes. Colloquialisms and 
slang are very necessary elements in the development 
of standard speech. Slang is the source of a little, and 
colloquial speech the source of nearly all, of the life and 
growth of a language — of its transformations to meet 
the changing needs of a changing world; and both of 
them, judiciously used, give strength and vivacity to 
speech and to writing. The best English for all the 
ordinary purposes of life is, indeed, colloquial English 
dominated by good taste. In our lists, therefore, words 
are not marked ** colloquial,*' or '* dialectic, " or ** slang'* 
with the intention that they are never to be used. Even 
if they are labeled ** Never use," the label means only 
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** Don't use them, unless you wish to — and know what 
you are doing." 

Aside from the colloquialisms and slang expressions 
that are really vulgar and offensive, the main objection 
to the habitual use of such expressions is that they are 
usually vague and inaccurate in meaning. It is this 
vagueness, this wide sweep of meaning, that makes them 
so convenient. But convenience is not the only virtue. 
You do not wear your old slippers to a dance ; and y<iu 
do not use slang when you wish to say anything accu- 
rately. But if "you use slang or slipshod colloquial speech 
habitually, you will soon find that standard English 
is a foreign language to you. You may write it, as 
you might learn to write French. But there are few 
Americans who can write French that a cultivated 
Frenchinan would take for the work of a native. 

Much has been said recently about the American lan- 
guage and its differences from standard English. Usually 
the implication is that standard English is English Eng- 
lish and that we ought to adopt our own standards. 
The facts are, first, that the standard English of Amer- 
ica differs In many particulars from the standard Eng- 
lish of England and that not even the most highly cul- 
tivated inhabitant of the one country writes quite like 
a cultivated inhabitant of the other; and secondly, that 
American , colloquial speech and slang have no monopoly 
of freshness and vigor and picturesqueness. In America 
— and equally in England — there are a dozen different 
standards of speech, appropriate to different speakers 
and occasions and purposes. To insist that the only 
genuine American speech is the loose, syncopated lan- 
guage of the uneducated is as silly as it would be to 
maintain that one ought never to wear fresh linen or 
well-tailored clothing. 
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To judge from our observation, however, business Eng- 
lish is in less danger from the colloquial than from 
two other forms of speech: the ready-made phrases — 
th6 hand-me-downs, as they may be profanely called — 
that form the common stock of the parrot-like writer / 
who dictates but never thinks ; and the pretentious words; 
and phrases snatched from badly written books by half ^^ 
educated writers with a taste for glitter. ^ 

Examples of the first are : * 'Yours to hand and would 
say"; **as per your cost"; ''We are not in a position 
to advise if or not," etc., etc., etc. Examples of the 
*'fine writing" are more amusing. The first are from 
business letters; the last three from a letter to the 
Chicago Tribune: "The motor you request seems rather 
ambiguous (What does he meant) to the writer and 
unusable (unsuited) from a mechanical standpoint to 
drive and tap the end of the shaft"; "We have insti- 
gated (started or requested) a telegraphic tracer"; "We 
Jiave insufficient (Jiaven't enough) parts to warrant 
undertaking the manufacture." "It is plausible to 
believe (easy to believe or probable) that," etc. "Mere 
propinquity to erudition does not insure the sagacity of 
the individual placed in juxtaposition to knowledge. 
The. time is past when the presentation of a college 
diploma is proof of the mature development of the ceph- 
^alic ganglion. Colleges are a fine thing if their oppor- 
tunities are embraced, but the emigration from Miss#iri 
is increasingly diffuse." 



CHAPTER in 
SPELLING AND THE HYPHEN 

The teaching of spelling is a subject that has only 
recently been properly investigated. It has long been 
recognized that good spellers are very rare, and as there 
was clearly no relation between the ability to spell cor- 
rectly and general intelligence, many persons came to 
believe that the ability to spell well is a natural endow- 
ment or **gift." This is in a sense true. Sjpelling 
depends largely — almost entirely — ^upon automatic mem- 
ory, which is a natural faculty. 

A curious fact that has long been recognized is that 
some persons who spell well in writing are poor oral 
spellers, and that others who shine like stars in an oraL 
spelling match spell poorly in writing. Not only is this 
true, but some persons who cannot spell well either 
orally or in writing are able to tell whether a word is 
spelled correctly, when they see it in writing or print. 

The explanation of these curious facts is that we have 
several different kinds of memories — ^memories of sounds, 
oi^he look of things, and of the actions of our muscles. 
We often remember a name by its association with some 
sound. We recall a whole poem or song by hearing a 
few words or a snatch of the tune. This is due to our 
memory of sounds. We may be unable to describe in 
detail something we have not seen for a long time, but 
upon seeing it again are able to point out dozens of 
changes — even minute ones — ^that have occurred since 
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we last saw it. This is due to our visual memory. And 
our muscular memories are called into play in every 
voluntary action we undertake. We write a word as 
we do, because the idea of the word revives the memory 
of the exact series of muscular actions performed on 
the many occasions when we wrote it before. The moral 
of all this is that everyone should try to find out what 
type of memory is best in his own case and cultivate it. 

The greatest advance made recently in the teaching 
of spelling is, however, due to the discovery that the 
list of words used in everyday business is a very lim- 
ited one, and the still more important discovery that 
the list of words actually misspelled is still more limited. 
The learning of spelling for practical purposes there- 
fore can be reduced to a study of these two lists, with 
special attention to what has been called the ''spelling 
demons*' of the English language — ^that is, the few words 
that actually are misspelled again and again by the 
largest number of persons. 

We, therefore, present here three lists: 

1. A list of the thousand words that occur most fre- 
quently in ordinary English correspondence. This list 
was compiled by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, Director of 
the Division of Education of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion — ^who has generously granted us permission to use 
it — and was published in the American Magazine, May, 
1920. It is based upon 100,000 words contained in let- 
ters of the most varied character — letters to a mail-order 
firm, a practising physician, the query department of 
a newspaper, a practising lawyer, a publishing firm, let- 
ters received by teachers from parents and pupils, let- 
ters to secretaries of the T. W. C. A., to a playground 
association, to a philanthropic association, to the query 
department of a magazine, and a number of personal 
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family and love letters. It will probably be admitted 
that collectively these were fairly representative of indi- 
vidual, business, and professional life. The figures indi- 
cate the number of times each word occurred in 100,000. 
The words are arranged in order of frequency. 

In 1911 Mr. R. C. Bldridge, of Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
published a pamphlet entitled Six Thouscmd Common 
English Words, containing the results of a tabulation 
of all the words used in fifty-eight columns of Buffalo 
newspapers. It is interesting to note that the first thou- 
sand words in Mr. Bldridge 's list are practically the 
same as those in the list made by Colonel Ayres, thus 
confirming the value of that list. 



THE THOUSAND COMMONEST WORDS 



the, 6.393 
and, 3.438 
of, 3.422 
to, 3,217 
I, 2.387 
a, 1.911 
in, 1.904 
that. 1.422 
you, 1.306 
for, 1.241 
it, 1.197 
was. 991 
is. 931 
will. 873 
as, 854 
have. 846 
not. 831 
with. 822 
be. 816 
your, 793 
at. 698 
we. 695 
on, 667 
he, 619 
by. 611 
but, 572 
my. 557 
this, 551 
his, 543 
which, 540 
dear, 523 
from, 488 
are, 468 



all. 448 
me, 444 
so. 432 
one.428 
if. 408 
they. 400 
had, 397 
has, 391 
very, 383 
were. 368 
been. 370 
would. 362 
she. 359 
or, 348 
there. 341 
her. 311 
an. 298 
when, 288 
time. 279 
go, 277 
some. 273 
any, 257 
can. 250 
what, 244 
send, 242 
out. 238^ 
them, 238 
him. 233 
more, 232 
about. 220 
no, 220 
please, 211 
week. 21 1 



night, 206 
their. 205 
other, 203 
up, 201 
our. 200 
good. 198 
say, 198 
could. 193 
who. 192 
may, 189 
letter, 188 
make. 185 
write. 182 
thing. 181 
think. 180 
should. 178 
truly. 178 
now. 177 
its. 175 
two. 173 
take, 172 
thank. 170 
do. 169 
after. 168 
than. 167 
sir. 163 
last, 161 
house, 160 
just, 160 
over, 160 
then, 159 
work, 158 
day. 157 



here, 157 
said. 153 
only, 151 
well. 151 
am, 147 
these. 146 - 
tell. 145 
even, 144 
made, 144 
know, 143 
year, 143 
before, 138 
long. 137 
sincerely. 135 
shall. 133 
sent, 131 
us. 131 
give, 130 
Mr.. 129 
like. 128 
enclose. 126 
rifext, 125 
want, 125 
hope. 122 
love. 121 
men, 121 
old. 118 
every. 117 
find. 117 
most, 117 
such, 117 
today, 117 
must. 116 
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way, 116 
first, 115 
new. 113 
seem. 113 
morning, 112 
school. 112 
grr«at. Ill 
wish. 110 
home. 109 
feel. 105 
glad. 106 
never, 106 
three. 106 
much, 105 
how. 103 
until. 103 
many, 102 
put. 102 
«t, 101 
mto. 99 
let, 98 

yesterday, 98 
come. 97 
ever. 97 
girl. 97 
also. 96 
where, 96 
while, 96 
did. 95 
Kttle, 95 
look, 94 
respectfully. 94 
afternoon, 93 
Miss, 93 
those. 93 
too, 93 
men, 92 
own, 92 
receive. 91 
soon, 91 
once. 89 
street. 88 
ask, 87 
down. 87 
yet, 87 
see, 86 
since, 86 
cannot, 85 
help, 85 
away, 83 
course, 83 
through. 83 
call. 82 
meet. 82 
people. 80 
another, 79 
number, 78 
place, 78 
Sunday, 78 
use, 78 
church, 77 
nice, 77 
sure, 77 



anything, 76 
hour, 76 
children. 75 
don't, 75 
four, 75 
kind, 75 
oblige, 75 
nothing, 74 
off, 74 
believe. 73 
boy, 73 
city, 73 
found. 72 
pay. 72 
tomorrow, 71 
doctor, 70 
five. 70 
o'clock, 70 
read, 70 
back, 69 
enough, 69 
fine. 69 
order, 69 
bed. 68 
cold, 68 
live. 68 
mail. 68 
few. 67 
hear, 66 
child, 65 
mother, 65 
return. 65 
same, 65 
almost. 64 
because. 64 
big, 64 
Monday. 64 
month. 64 
start. 64 
always, 63 
both, 63 
cordially, 63 
expect. 63 
mean, 63 

§uite. 63 
aturday, 63 
again. 62 
Friday. 62 
something, 62 
talk. 62 
though. 62 
office, 61 
Tuesday, 61 
best, 60 
came, 60 
says, 60 
car, 59 
ground, 59 
room, 59 
thought. 59 
under, 59 
board, 58 
far, 58 



nine, 58 
without, 58 
arrest. 57 
trip, 57 
cent. 56 
riffht, 56 
side. 56 
Thursday, 56 
friend. 55 
bad. 54 
late. 54 
money, 54 
need, 54 
still. 54 
book, 53 
hand. 53 
mile. 53 
paper, 53 
party, 53 
word. 53 
madam, 52 
six. 52 
ten. 52 
why. 52 
perhaps, 51 
answer, 50 
half, 50 
keep, 50 
life. 50 
ago, 49 
business. 49 
does, 49 
each, 49 
eight. 49 
knew, 49 
picture, 49 
show, 49 
build, 48 
care, 48 
eye. 48 

fentleman. 48 
ead. 48 
left, 48 
whether, 48 
interest. 47 
January, 49 
present. 47 
teacher, 47 
, tire, 47 
upon, 47 
young, 47 
done. 46 
high, 46 
sorry, 46 
train, 46 
whom, 46 
broke. 45 
during, 45 
feet. 45 
itself, 45 
several, 45 
brought, 44 
everything, 44 



run. 44 
took. 44 
better. 43 
lost. 43 
possible, 43 
September, 43 
sick. 43 
visit, 43 
went, 43 
act, 42 
begin, 42 
desire, 42 
eat, 42 
guess, 42 
hard. 42 
line, 42 
mind. 42 
October. 42 
poor, 42 
remember, 42 
Wednesday, 42 
women. 42 
wonder, 42 
conference. 4J 
died, 41 
glass, 41 
held. 41 
less. 41 

understand, 41 
along, 40 
August, 40 
evening, 40 
father, 40 
forenoon. 40 
large, 40 
meant, 40 
seven, 40 
address. 39 
charge, 39 
family, 39 
firilsh, 39 
hot. 39 
known. 39 
least. 39 
plan. 39 
saw, 39 
seen. 39 
whole, 39 
whose, 39 
action. 38 
change, 38 
court. 38 
follow, 38 
matter. 38 
cost, 37 
February, 37 
lady, 37 
part, 37 
reply, 37 
spend. 37 
attend. 36 
case. 36 
fall. 36 
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however, 36 
July. 36 
report, 36 
speak, 36 
vote, 36 
wife, 36 
bring, 35 
company, 35 
cut, 35 
member, 35 
November, 35 
open, 35 
reach, 35 
regard, 35 
woman. 35 
according, 34 
between, 34  
bill. 34 
certain, 34 
copy, 34 
deal. 34 
director, 34 
might, 34 
move, 34 
rain, 34 
small. 34 
summer, 34 
together, 34 
against, 33 
clean, 33 
decide, 33 
issue, 33 
Mrs., 33 
near. 33 
prompt, 33 
question, 33 
rmg, 33 
sit. 33 
stamp, 33 
turn, 33 
winter, 33 
busy. 32 
folks, 32 
happy, 32 
lake. 32 
maybe, 32 
obtain. 32 
pass, 32 
ran, 32 
study, 32 
become, 31 
December, 31 
dress, 31 
early, 31 
either, 31 
end, 31 
except, 31 
farther, 31 
heard, 31 
March, 31 
person, 31 
rather, 31 
water, 31 



written, 31 
April, 30 
Cnristmas, 30 
country, 30 
fact, 30 
herself, 30 
immediate, 30 
marriage, 30 
May, 30 
provision, 30 
reason, 30 
slide, 30 
story, 30 
unfortunate. 30 
arrange. 29 
awful, 29 
complete. 29 
fire. 29 
forget. 29 
gave, 29 
kill. 29 
mere, 29' 
nearly, 29 
neither. 29 
noon, 29 
past, 29 
service, 29 
unless, 29 
aunt, 28 
ball. 28 
character, 28 
full, 28 
further, 28 
learn. 28 
often, 28 
principle. 28 
ride. 28 
second, 28 
sister, 28 
size. 28 
state. 28 
thus, 28 
yes, 28 
afraid, 27 
annual, 27 
automobile. 27 
coming, 27 
date, 27 
heart, 27 
law. 27 
name, 27 
running,27 
separate, 27 
sold, 27 
told. 27 
althbugh, 26 
among, 26 
association, 26 
close, 26 
club, 26 
dollar. 26 
evidence. 26 
form, 26 



himself, 26 
intend* 26 
June, 26 
list. 26 
public, 26 
station, 26 
table, 26 
true, 26 
already, 25 
appreciate, 25 
body, 25 
clear. 25 
cover, 25 
driven. 25 
fair, 25 
getting, 25 
got. 25 
instead, 25 
pleasant. 25 
price, 25 
relative, 25 
rule. 25 
son. 25 
song, 25 
sudden. 25 
throw, 25 
war, 25 
west. 25 
world. 25 
accept, 24 
alone, 24 
arrive, 24 
began, 24 
carry, 24 
distribute. 24 
earliest, 24 
effort, 24 
hat, 24 
justice. 24 
lose, 24 
lot, 24 
material. 24 
nor, 24 

sometimes. 24 
struck, 24 
unable. 24 
various, 24 
anyway, 23 
band, 23 
boat, 23 
dark, 23 
difference. 23 
door, 23 
enter, 23 
face. 23 
husband. 23 
importance, 23 
lead. 23 
light. 23 
offer. 23 
pleasure, 23 
prepare, 23 
refer, 23 



represent. 23 
rests. 23 
river. 23 
scene, 23 
special. 23 
stand, 23 
stop, 23 
trust. 23 
try. 23 
walk. 23 
warm, 23 
weather, 23 
condition, 22 
different, 22 
else, 22 
especially, 22 
game, 22 
grant. 22 
indeed, 22 
liberty, 22 
necessary, 22 
object, 22 
paid, 22 
plant. 22 
popular, 22 
post, 22 
pretty, 22 
prison. 22 
road, 22 
section. 22 
subject, 22 
success. 22 
supply, 22 
system. 22 
tax, 22 
allow. 21 
amount, 21 
appoiiit, 21 
expense. 21 
felt. 21 
fifth. 21 
fill. 21 
front. 21 
information, 21 
miss. 21 
none. 21 
press. 21 
red, 21 
sllary, 21 
secure. 21 
set, 21 
tenth, 21 
ticket. 21 
usual, 21 
wait, 21 
worth. 21 
beside. 21 
bought, 20 
built, 20 
buy, 20 
carried. 20 
destroy. 20 
direction. 20 
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lell, 20 
fourth. 20 
srrand, 20 
hold. 20 
inform. 20 
lay, 20 
leave. 20 
length, 20 
loss, 20 
mine, 20 
ougrht, 20 
outside, 20 
pair, 20 
probably, 20 
ready, 20 
real. 20 
request, 20 
sprinf?. 20 
stay, 20 
stole, 20 
themselves. 20 
third. 20 
top, 20 
loward, 20 
watch. 20 
wrote, 20 
account. 19 
across, 19 
around, 19 
card, 19 
cause, 19 
death, 19 
divide. 19 
doubt, 19 
drown. 19 
easy, 19 
escape, 19 
free, 19 
gone, 19 
happen, 19 
hurt. 19 
led. 19 
low. 19 
mention. 19 
promise. 19 
result. 19 
select, 19 
serve, 19 
soap, 19 
suggest, 19 
teach. 19 
terrible. 19 
therefore. 19 
uncle, 19 
absence. 18 
article, 18 
became. 18 
behind. 18 
brother. 18 
dead, 18 
delay, 18 
drill, 18 
eflfect, 18 



employ, 18 
entire. 18 
entrance, 18 
extreme. 18 
fix. 18 
forty. 18 
general, 18 
objection, 18 
perfect, 18 
period, 18 
rapid, 18 
regtion, 18 
remain. 18 
repair. 18 
sail. 18 
search, 18 
short. 18 
stood, 18 
suppose, 18 
view. 18 
white. 18 
able. 17 
above, 17 
assure. 17 
auto, 17 
baby. 17 
catch, 17 
duty, 17 
education. 17 
extra, 17 
fail. 17 
foot, 17 
forward. 17 
goes. 17 
government, 17 
impossible, 17 
include, 17 
income, 17 
increase, 17 
inside, 17 
investigate, 17 
judgment, 17 
navy, 17 
omit. 17 
opinion, 17 
police, 17 
position, 17 
power, 17 
prefer, 17 
proper, 17 
push, 17 
raise, 17 
really, 17 
round, 17 
shut, 17 
tonight, 17 
total, 17 
trouble, 17 
aboard. 16 
air, 16 
appear, 16 
beautiful. 16 
burn, 16 



capture. 16 
career, 16 
check. 16 
contain, 16 
deep, 16 
direct, 16 
dozen. 16 
east. 16 
elect. 16 
election. 16 
engage, 16 
express, 16 
final. 16 
finally, 16 
gold, 16 
horse, 16 
motion. 16 
north, 16 
occupy, 16 
preliminary. 16 
principal, 16 
proceed, 16 
provide, 16 
refuse, 16 
relief, 16 
retire, 16 
shed, 16 
sight. 16 
south, 16 
spent, 16 
stopped. 16 
vacation. 16 
weigh, 16 
wind. 16 
wonderful, 16 
add, 15 
affair. 15 
attempt, 15 
black. 15 
claim. 15 
common. 15 
convenient, 15 
convention, 15 
daughter, 15 
declare. 15 
estate. 15 
event, 15 
factory, 15 
favor, 15 
God, 15 
illustrate, 15 
injure. 15 
lesson, 15 
minute. 15 
news, 15 
political. 15 
prove. IS 
rate. 15 
soft, 15 
suffer. 15 
surprise, 15 
tree, 15 
wear. 15 



within. 15 
yard. 15 
age, 14 
athletic. 14 
attention. 14 
avenue. 14 
bear. 14 
begun. 14 
belong, 14 
camp, 14 
cast, 14 
circular. 14 
class. 14 
clothing, 14 
collect, 14 
colonies, 14 
combination, 14 
comfort, 14 
comi>laint. 14 
consideration. 14 
disappoint. 14 
distinguish, 14 
due. 14 
feature, 14 
field. 14 
firm, 14 
human, 14 
manner, 14 
neighbor, 14 
progress, 14 
recent, 14 
sea, 14 
session, 14 
statement, 14 
suit, 14 
theater, 14 
visitor. 14 
agreement, 13 
alike, 13 
allege, 13 
application. 13 
argument. 13' 
arrangement. 13 
beg. 13 
chief, 13 
cities, 13 
clerk, 13 
command. 13 
committee, 13 
concern. 13 
consider. 13 
contract. 13 
crowd. 13 
dash. 13 
debate. 13 
decision. 13 
degree, 13 
department. 13 
diamond. 13 
difficulty, 13 
discussion. 13 
district, 13 
elaborate. 13 
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emergency, 13 
em;)ire, 13 
en^nci 13 
enjoy, 13 
entertain, 13 
entitle, 13 
estimate, 13 
experience, 13 
fight, 13 
figure, 13 
file, 13 
flight, 13 
flawer, 13 
foreign, 13 

fuest, 13 
istory, 13 
important; 13 
imprison, 13 
improvement. 13 
jail. 13 

newspaper, 13 
organization, l^ 
personal, 13 
piece, 13 
play, 13 
primary, 13 
rec«pt, 13 
responsible. 13 



restrain. 13 
royal, 13 
secretary, 13 
spell, 13 
stone, 13 
summon. 13 
testimony, 13 
track, 13 
travel, 13 
victim, 13 
accident, 12 
addition, 12 
adopt, 12 
army, 12 
assist, 12 
associate. 12 
await, 12 
beginning, 12 
block, 12 
blow. 12 
blue. 12 
born, 12 
box, 12 
bridge, 12 
celebration, 12 
center, 12 
century, 12 
chain, 12 



circumstance. 12 
citizen, 12 
connection. 12 
convict, 12 
develop, 12 
examination, 12 
famous, 12 
fortune, 12- 
height. 12 
honor. 12 
ice, 12 
inspect, 12 
invitation. 12 
judge, 12 
land. 13 
ledge, 12 
local. 12 
machine. 12 
majority, 12 
mayor, 12 
measure. 12 
mountain. 12 
national. 12 
official, 12 
organize, 12 
page, 12 
particular. 12 
point, 12 



population. 12 
pound, 12 
practical. 12 
president, 12 
print, 12 
private, 12 
property^ 12 
publication, 12 
publish. 12 
purpose, 12 
race, 12 
railroad, 12 
recommend, 12 
recoyer, 12 
reference, 12 
senate, 12 
serious. 12 
ship, 12 
steamer, 12 
support, 12 
term. 12 
town, 12 
treasure. 12 
vessel, 12 
volume, 12 
wire. 12 
witness. 12 
wreck. 12 



2. The next list gives ''One Hundred Spelling De- 
mons." Its author, Professor Jones, of the University 
of South Dakota, based it upon a tabulation of the mis- 
spellings in 15,000,000 words of theme-writing. It will 
be seen that the errors of pupils in the schools are largely 
the same as those of stenographers and other adults. 
With the exception of the first four words, the frequency 
of misspelling is disregarded. 

In English there are a good many words of similar 
sound, but of different meaning and spelling. Most of 
the errors in spelling these words consist, not in spell- 
ing them entirely wrong, but in spelling the wrong, 
word. This is fundamentally not an error in spelling 
but in the use of words. The only cure for it is prac- 
tice in writing sentences containing these words until 
the habit of using each word— or spelling — in its proper 
meaning is thoroughly established. 
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Many such words appear among the ''spelling de- 
mons." It is recommended that anyone who misspells 
any of them make up, with the aid of the dictionary, 
a series of sentences containing the misspelled, or mis- 
used, words and practice writing these sentences until 
the correct uses and forms of the words are thoroughly 
learned. It is useless to practice the spelling of such 
words separately. See pp. 30, 31, above. 





ONE HUNDRED 


'•spelling 


DEMONS" 


wkich 


country. 


know 


tear 


thrir 


deac 


laid 


tired 


there 


doctor 


loose 


they 


separate 
ache 


does 


lose 


though 


done 


making 


through 


aeaia 
always 


don't 


many 


tonight 


early 


meant 


too 


among 


easy 


minute 


trouble 


answer 


enough 


mudi 


truly 


any 


every 


none 


Tuesday 


been 


February 


often 


two 


beginning 
believe 


forty 


once 


used 


friend 


I»1ece 


very 


blue 


grammar 


raise 


wear 


break 


guess 


read 


Wednesday 


f>uilt 


half 


ready 


week 


business 


having 


^ said 


where 


busy 


hear 


says 


whether 


buy 


heard 


seems 


whole 


can't 


here 


shoes 


women 


chooso 


hoarse 


since 


won't 


color 


hour 


some 


would 


coming 


instead 


straight 


write 


cough 


uist 
knew 


sugar 


writing 


could 


sture 


wrote 



3. The third list, *' Words of Similar Sound,'' is taken 
from The Writing of English, by Manly and Rickert. 
We have omitted from the original list all words found 
in Professor Jones's list of ** Demons." This list is to 
be used in the mafmer recommended above for the list 
•f ''Demons." See pp. 30, 31, for the best method of 
acquiring accuracy and ease. 
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WORDS OF SIMILAR SOUND 



1 



accelerator, exhilarator 

accept, except 

access* excess 

affect, effect 

aisle, isle. I'll 

alley, ally 

all ready, already 

all togetner, altojirether 

all ways, always 

allude, illude, elude 

allusion, illusion, elusion 

aloud, allowed 

altar, alter 

amend, emend 

angel, angle 

apposition, opposition 

ascent, assent 

auger, augur 

aught, ought 

bad, bade 

bale, bail 

ball, bawl 

bare, bear 

berry, bury ' 

berth, birth 

boar, bore 

bolder, boulder 

boarder, border 

born, borne, bourne 

boy, buoy 

brake, break 

breath, breathe 

bridal, bridle 

Britain, Briton, Britannic 

buy, by 

c»lvary, cavalry 

campaign, chainpaKno, champlaign 

canon, cafLon, cannon 

canvas, canvass 

capital, capitol 

cease, seize 

ceiling, sealing 

celery, salary 

cemetery, seminary 

censor, censure 

cereal, serial 

cession, session 

choir, quire 

choler, collar, color 

chord, cord 

chute, shoot 

cite, sight, site 

clothes, cloths 

complement, compliment 

coarse, course 

colonel, kernel 

confidant, confident 



consul, counsel, council 
corporal, corporeal 
costume, custom 
currant, current 

dairy, diary 
deceased, diseased 
decent, descent 
dependant, dependent 
desert, dessert 
die, dye 
dying, dyeing 
draft, draught 
dUal, duel 

ear, e'er, ere 
earnest, Ernest 
elicit, illicit 
emigration, immiprration 

fain, fane, feign 
faint, feint 
farther, further 
feat, feet, fete 
fir, fur 

flour, flower , 

formally, formerly 
fort, forte 
forth, fourth 
forty, fourteen 
foul, fowl 
freeze, frieze 

gage, gauge 

»?,»J» Kate 
gild, guild 
gorilla, guerilla 
grate, great 
grease, Greece 
guild, guilt 

hail, hale 
hall, haul 
heal, heel 
hew, hue, Hugh 
human, humane 

idle, idol, idyl 
ingenious, ingenuous 
it's, its 

knead, need 
kxright, night 

later, latter 
lead, led 
leased, least 
lessen, lesson 
lightening, lightninflf 
lineament, liniment 



i 



t 
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loose, lose 

mantel, mantle 
meat, meet, mete 
medal, meddle 
metal, mettle 
might, mite 
miner, minor 
muscle, mussel 

O, oh 

oar, o*er, ore 

participle, participial 

passed, past 

peace, piece, peas 

peal, peel 

pedal, peddle 

persecute, prosecute 

pillar, pillow 

plain, plane 

practical, practicable 

precede, proceed (but of. procedure) 

principal, principle 

prophecy, prophesy 

propose, purpose 

quiet, quite 

rain, reign, rein 
rhyme, rhythm 
rite, right, wright, write 
road, rode, rowed 



scene, seen 
serge, surge 
sew, so, sow 
shear, sheer 
shone, shown 
side, sighed 
sleight, slight 
soar, sore 
sole, soul 
stake, steak 
stationary, stationery 
statue, stature, statute 
steal, steel 
straight, strait 
suit, suite 

tail, tale 

team, teem 

than, then 

their, there, they're 

thorough, through, threw 

to, too, two 

track, tract 

vain, vane, vein 

waist, waste 

waive, wave 

weak, week 

weather, wether, whether 

who's, whose 

your, you're 



SEVEN RULES FOR SPELLING 

Derivatives (including plurals of nouns and the 
third person singular of the present tensfi of verbs) are 
formed with great regularity. The following rules cover 
most classes of common words that give any trouble. 
Anyone who will add a practical knowledge of them to 
a mastery of the lists already given will rarely be at 
a loss in spelling. 

1. Derivatives from words ending in silent -e: 

(a) Before a consonant the -e is retained: late, late- 
ness, lately; excite, excitement. Exceptions: 
argue, argument ; due, duly ; true, truly ; whole, 
wholly; wise, wisdom; abridge, abridgment; 
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acknowledge, acknowledgment; judge, judg- 
ment; lodge, lodgment; nurse, nursling; fledge, 
fledgling; convene, convention. 

(b) Before a vowel the -6 is dropped: bride, bridal; 
use, usable; guide, guidance; provide, provid- 
ing; change, changing. The only exceptions 
are : change, changeable ; peace, peaceable ; man- 
age, manageable; notice, noticeable; service, 
serviceable; advantage, advantageous; outrage, 
outrageous; mile, mileage; dye, dyeing; eye, 
eyeing; hoe, hoeing; toe, toeing; shoe, shoeing; 
singe, singeing ; swinge, swingeing ; tinge, tinge- 
ing. 

Notice that when -© is dropped after a con- 
sonant, the consonant is not doubled : hope, hop- 
ing. 
2. Derivatives from words ending in -ie: 

Before -ing the -ie is changed to -y: die, dying; hie, 

hying; lie, lying; tie, tying; vie, vying. 
S. Derivatives from words ending in -y: 

(a) If a vowel (except qv^-) precedes the -y, the 
-y is kept: turkey, turkeys; alloy, alloying. 
Exceptions: day, daily; gay, gaiety. 

(6) If a consonant (or qu^) precedes, the -y is 
changed to -i, ex(iej)!t before -ing, where it is 
kept: mercy, merciful; modify, modification; 
but: cry, crying; try, trying. 

(c) Before the ending -ous final -y is sometimes 
dropped: polygamy, polygamous; calamity, 
calamitous, etc. 
4u " Derivatives from words ending in a consonant: 

(a) If the original word is accented on the last syl- 
lable and ends in a single consonant preceded 
by a short vowel, the final consonant is doubled 
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before an added syllable beginning with a vowel : 
hop, hopped, hopping; occur, occurrence; pre- 
fer, preferring; refer, referring (but prefer- 
ence, reference, because the accent is changed). 
(6) . In all other words, the final consonant is not 
doubled. The other words fall into two classes : 
(1) those with accent on some other syllable than 
the last, like travel, traveling; kidnap, kid- 
' naped ; (2) those with a long vowel or diphthong 
before the final consonant, like daub, daubing. 
Exceptions: handicap and humbug double the 
final consonant: handicapped, humbugging. 

(c) Words ending in -Z, of course, have -B when -ly 
is added: cool, coolly; equal, equally. 

(d) Words ending in 4c insert -fe to keep -c hard 
before -e, -i, or -y: traffic, trafficked, traffick- 
ing; panic, panicky. 

5. Abstract nouns in 4on usually have 'ti(m, as: ab- 
straction, convention, fascination. 

(a) But those derived from verbs ending in -de^ -ge, 
-re, -se, -ert, -mit, or *nd end in -sion: provide, 
provision ; submerge, submersion ; adhere, adhe- 
sion ; immerse, immersion ; pervert, perversion ; 
transmit, transmission ; suspend, suspension. 
Exceptions: attention, contention, intention. 

6. Words ending in -ence, or -ense: 

There are only a few in -ense, and of these all but 
two (nonsense, and. incense, n.) are accented on the 
last syllable: dense (and its compounds), immense, 
incense (n.), expense (and other words in -pense), 
sense, nonsense, tense. 

7. Words containing -ei- or -ie-: 

Most such words have -ie-, ^.The only common words 
of this class that give trouble are deceive, deceit, re- 
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ceive, receipt, Conceive, conceit, perceive, either, 
neither, leisure, seize, seizure, wfeird, inveigle; for- 
feit, surfeit, counterfeit; foreign, sovereign. Notice 
that friend, siege, sieve and words ending in -cTiief 
follow the rule. 



LISTS FOR REFERENCE 

The following lists are given, not to be studied, but to 
be referred to as needed. • 

Words in -ise and -ize 

1. The following words are spelled with -ise: 



advertise 


despise 


• improvise 


* advise 


• devise 


incise 


. apprise (to 


' disfranchise 


merchandise 


inform) 


disguise 


* premise 


 arise 


. enfranchise' 


« revise 


chastise 


enterprise 


rise 


circumcise 


excise 


. supervise 


' comprise 


exercise 


surmise 


^ compromise 


exorcise 


* surprise 


• demise 


, franchise 


^ 



2. The following words are spelled with 4ze: 



aggrandize 


authorize 


' centralize 


agonize 


baptize 


characterize 


anatomize 


brutalize 


Christianize 


anglicize 


canonize 


civilize 


apologize 


catechize 


classicize 


apostrophize 


catholicize 


colonize 


apprize (to 


cauterize 


criticize 


appraise) 







3. The following words are spelled with -yze: 

analyze electrolyze paralyze 
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SPECIAL POINTS 

1. Double forms. — The following forms of spelling are 
to be preferred: 

among rather than amongst 

employee rather than employe 

jpractice rather than practise 

while rather than whilst 

center rather than centre 

maneuver rather than manoeuver 

meager rather than meagre 

meter rather than metre 

theater rather than theatre 

afterward rather than afterwards 

downward rather than downwards - 

onward rather than onwards 

outward rather than outwards 

toward rather than towards 

2. Abbreviations and spelling out: 

(a) Christian names should always be spelled in full, 
i. e., George, Charles, not Geo., Chas. 

(6) AH religious, military and civil titles preceding 
the name should be spelled out, with the excep- 
tion of Mr., Messrs., Mrs., Dr., Rev., Hon., and 
St. See also p. 67. 

(c) The French abbreviations for Madame and Ma- 
demoiselle are Mme and Mile, and are spelled 
without periods at the end. 

(d) Names of companies and corporations should be 
written in the forms adopted by themselves and 
shown on their stationery. This is sometimes of 
very great importance. In general, if the proper 
form is unknown, spell out all words, including 
*'and" and '^Company.'* 

(e) There is a distinction between abbreviations and 
contractions of words. An abbreviation is a well- 
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recognized shortened form of a word, followed 
by a period at the end, as "Co/* for '* Com- 
pany," **Okla." for ** Oklahoma.'' A contrac- 
tion is a shortening of a word by the omission 
here and there of some of its letters, and the in- 
dicating of the omission by the ns^ of apos- 
trophes, as **m'f 'g,*' **ass'n." But in this case 
no period should be placed at the end. Con- 
tractions are generally not good form, and 
should rarely be used. 
(/) The following are the recognized forms of ab- 
breviation for the common names of weights and 
measures, sizes, time units, etc., when used 
with numerals : 

after noon p. m. 

Angstrom units A. 

alternating current (as adjective) a-c. 

Assistant Asst. 

barrel, barrels bl., bbl. 

before noon "• a. m, 

boiler horse-power boiler h. p. 

brake horse-power : b. h. p. 

British thermal units B. t. u. 

bushels bu. 

buyer's option b. o. 

calories cal. 

candle-power c-p. 

Centigrade C 

centigram eg. 

centiliter cL 

centimeter cm. 

chapter chap.^ 

circular mile cir-mile 

cost, insurance and freight c. i. f . 

counter eleciromotive force counter e. m. f. 

cubic epi- 
cycles cy. 

decimeter , dm. 

degree de^. 

department dept. 
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diameter diam. 

direct current {as adjective) d-c. 

electromotive force e. m. f . 

Fahrenheit r. .F. or Fahv, 

fathoms f m. 

feet ft. 

folio f o. 

foot-pounds f t-lb. 

for example (Latin, exempli gratia) . . . . .e. g. 

for the time (Latin, pro tempore) pro tern. 

free on board f. o. b. 

gallons gal. 

^ains . . . .' gr. 

grams g. or gm. 

gram-calories g-cal. 

horse-power h. p. or hp. 

hours hr. or h. 

inches in. 

indicated horse-power i. h. p. 

kilograms kg. 

kilogram-meters kg-m. 

kilogram-calories kg-cal. 

kilometers km. 

kilovolts kv. 

kilovolt-amperes kv-a. 

kilowatts kw. 

kilowatt-hours kw-hr. 

less than carload lots 1. c. 1. 

linci lines 1., 11. 

magnetomotive force m. m. f. 

manufacturing mfg. 

manuscript MS. 

manuscripts MSS. 

meters m. 

meter-kilograms m-kg. 

miles per hour (second) m. p. h. (sec) 

milligrams mg. 

millimeters mm. 

minutes min. 

note well N. B. 

niunber No. 

page, pages P., PP. 

pounds ( weight) lb. 

pound ( money) £ 

revolutions per minute rev. per min. or r. p. m* 

seconds sec 
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seller's option s. o. 

square sq. 

United States steamship U. S. S. 

verse, verses vs., or w. 

volume vol. 

watt-hours watt-hr. 

written later (postscript) P. S. 

yards •, ,yd. 



1 



Note that plurals and singulars have, the same abbre- 
viation, unless the contrary is indicated. In a hyphenated 
compound there is no period before the hyphen. Capi- 
talization is as indicated. With a few of the abbrevia- 
tions given in the list, capitals instead of small letters 
are frequently used. This is especially the case with 
H.P., R.P.M. But the better practice is indicated in the 
list, and should be followed. 

(g) Abbreviations of names of cities and states are 
permissible in lists. In addresses on mail, it is 
better to write names in full; see U. S. Postal 
Guide. 
3. Numbers and figfuree: 

(a) Never begin a sentence with figures. If a num- 
ber must come first, spell it out, however long. 

(h) Spell out round numbers, ages, centuries, and 
names of numbered organizations : The attend- 
ance was about three thousand; He is eighty- 
four years old ; the twentieth century ; the Six- 
ty-third Congress; Fifteenth Infantry; second 
ward. 

(c) Except in tables and lists, spell out names of 
months and the time of day (e;xcept with a. m. 
and p. m.). 

(d) As far as possible, treat all numbers used in the 
same immediate connection alike; that is, do 
not spell out some and use figures for others. 
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But as a general rule, decimals, degrees, dimen- 
sions, distances, weights, money, percentage and 
the like should be given in figures — subject to 
(a) and (6). 

(e) When two different numbers form a single ex- 
pression, spell out the one having the fewer 
letters : six 4-inch bolts, 100 ten-pound bars. 

(/) In writing numbers of more than three figures, 
use the comma to mark off groups of three be- 
ginning at the right (as 7,863,256), but do not 
mark off dates or page numbers (as 1776; p. 
1252). 

(flf) For dates in letter-headings see p. 206. 

THE HYPHEN 

The hyphen is used for two different purposes: (1) 
to unite words into groups expressing a single idea; (2) 
at the end of a line to show that a word is divided be- 
tween two lines. 
I. The hyphen in compounds. ' The modem tendenpy 
is toward omitting the hyphen in compound words 
and spelling them as single words : schoolroom, work- 
shop, headquarters. 

(a) But a compound formed of two nouns usually 
has the hyphen if their relation can be expressed 
by reversing their order and placing a preposi- 
tion {of, for, and the like) between them, as: 
mind-reader, office-holder, property-owner, child- 
study, clay-modeling, boarding-house, dining- 
hall, sleeping-room, stepping-stone, stumbling- 
block, coal-dealer. 
(&) There is, however, much irregularity in words of 
this class. Those that have been long in use 
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tend to come together without the hyphen. Thus 
we write automobile-maker; but dressmaker, 
bookmaker, taxpayer, proofreader, bookkeeper, 
stockholder. 

(c) When two nouns are joined for. a special pur- 
pose they should be hyphenatecl: the martyr- 
president, the poet-artist. 

(d) Compounds of fellow, father, mother, brother, 
sister, and the like, when these words form the 
first member of the compound, should be hyphen- 
ated: fellow-man, fellow-suflferer, mother- 
love, brother-officer, sister-nation. But father- 
land has become a single word. 

(e) Any words may be hyphenated to form a special 
group: the putting-in or taking-out of a hy- 
phen, a don't-try-that-on-me look, up-to-date 
clothing. 

(/) So-called, well-known, half -dead, first-class, high- 
school, are hyphenated when used as adjectives 
before a noun : so-called Napoleon of finance, 
well-known writer, half-dead animal, first-class 
investments, high-school boys. But in other 
situations they are not hyphenated : He is well 
known; The animal was half dead; I attended 
high school. 

(g) The hyphen is used with compounds of self and 
by: self-evident, self-respect; by-product, by- 
law. 

(A) Prefixes that are still clearly felt as such are 
followed by a hyphen : vice-president, ex-presi- 
dent, non-contagious, non-union, anti- Wilson, re- 
cover (to cover again), re-formation (new for- 
mation), extra-hazardous, over-careful. 
n. Word division. The basic principle of hyphenat- 
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ing at the end of a line is that no division shall be 
made except where a word divides naturally. There- 
fore no division must be made of a word of one syl- 
lable, no matter how long it may be. If there is 
any doubt, write the whole word on the next line. 
Special warnings are : 

(a) Do not divide between the two vowels of a diph- 
thong or between two consonants that are pro- 
nounced in the same syllable: bring-ing (not 
brin-ging), push-es {not pus-hes), tele-phone 
{not telep-hone), eclipsed (never to be divided), 
nothing (never to be divided) . 
(&) Do not divide so that a single letter must stand 
alone in either line. 
nz. Hyphenation of numbers. 

(a) Compound cardinal numbers up to ninety-nine 
should be hyphenated, whether used alone or as 
parts of a larger number: thirty-five, seventy- 
three thousand. 
(6) All compound ordinal numbers should be hy- 
phenated : fifty-second, one-hundred-and-twen- 
ty-sixth. 
(c) Compounds of half, quarter, etc., are hyphen- 
ated: half-dozen, quarter-mile. 
{d) Fractions like one-fourth are not hyphenated 
unless used as adjectives : a one-fourth interest 
but: this is one fourth of the whole, 
(e) Fractions like twenty-three forty-ninths are of 
course hyphenated as indicated. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE USE OF CAPITALS 

Although the use of capital letters has a logical basis, 
it is, like most details of form in writing, fundamentally 
a matter of custom. In the eighteenth century, English 
writers capitalized all nouns, just as most German writers 
do today. The modern tendency in the use of capitals, 
as in that of punctuation marks, is toward simplification. 
There are differences in modern practice between news- 
papers, magazines, and books; and different publishing 
houses sometimes have special rules or customs ; but the 
differences are slight and may be disregarded. 

Most individual variations from common custom that 
are not due to ignorance or carelessness are for the sake 
of emphasis. Writers of advertisements and of business 
letters are especially subject to this temptation. It is a 
reasonable temptation and may be yielded to within 
reasonable limits ; but, like most momentary weaknesses, 
it is dangerous and usually does not pay. 

The idea seems to exist in the minds of some stenog- 
raphers, and of those who sign the letters, that any article 
of merchandise specially under discussion may be spelled 
with a capital. This idea may prove useful sometimes in 
pamphlets and other advertising material, andlnay even 
be made effective, if consistently applied. But the use of 
capitals for words of this sort in letters is usually to be 
condemned. 

But no matter in what class of written matter the 
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practice may be adopted, it must be regulated (1) by 
consistency in application and (2) by the question of 
expediency. Apply these tests to the following sentence 
taken from a business letter : 



"We have recently encountered considerable complaint from 
owners of Automobiles, Trucks or tractors regarding Carburetor 
trouble caused by the stopping of adjusting needle valves, Float 
valves, and Spray nozzles by dirt and lint." 

(1) In the application of the rule of consistency, 
unaffected by any other consideration, the words ** Auto- 
mobile, *' ** Trucks," ''Tractors," ''Carburetor," "Nee- 
dle Valves," "Float Valves," and "Spray Nozzles" 
would all have to be capitalized alike. But why should 
they be capitalized at all ? The emphasis possibly hoped 
for from capitalization has been destroyed by the use of 
too many capitals, and the reader has been puzzled by 
the capitalization of words that are certainly not emj 
phatic. 

If it is conceded that the particular article of mer- 
chandise that is to be "played up" in a letter may, for 
the sake of emphasis, be capitalized, there must still be 
some restraint exercised with respect to all the other 
nouns used in the letter. Promiscuous capitalization 
must be avoided, if for no other reason than because the 
appearance of a letter with capitals running all through 
it impresses the reader unpleasantly and distracts his 
mind. This distraction and the resulting mental irrita- 
tion create the opposite of a good effect on the reader, 
who is often influenced by the good taste displayed in 
the general appearance of a letter. 

There is no escape from the fact that a failure to be 
consistent in details constitutes an offense against good 
taste. The paragraph quoted above displays inexcus- 
able irregularity, and stamps the writer as being either 
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ignorant or exceedingly careless. The display of sach 
qualities would weaken to some degree the effect of the 
best letter ever written. 

Consistency of treatment in details of capitalization is 
as imperative as is consistency of impression on the type- 
writer or of indention of paragraphs, etc. 

(2) Good taste, however, suggests avoiding capitaliza- 
tion in regular text-matter; and in letters, at least, 
nothing should be capitalized except proper names. Thus : 

We are shipping you ten cases of baking powder; 
but: 

We are shipping you ten eases of Price's Baking Powder. 

Each of them represents good form ; the former, because a 
staple article has no more need of being spelled with a 
' capital than the word '*door" or "sugar'' has; the latter, 
because *' Price's Baking Powder" is the actual name of a 
specific product. But why should Parcel Post be capital- 
ized any more than the word ''mail"? It should not. 
Thus: 

"Please send me. by parcel post" (no capitals). 

As has been said of spelling, so of capitalization: 
the most vigilant care should be exercised to avoid any 
detail in the external features of a letter which may 
distract attention from the subject-matter of the let- 
ter itself. A *' spotty" page of words irregularly cap- 
italized carries with it a serious danger of mental dis- 
traction which a little care and thought can avoid. 

The sense of satisfaction and approval caused by a 
letter or by a printed sheet — but particularly by a let- 
ter — ^which shows that the fullest attention has been 
given to its external details, is always great, whether 
consciously analyzed or not. And satisfaction and 
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approval on the part of the '* prospect'* are assets which 
must never be undervalued by the would-be seller. The 
wise man is he who caters to them by all the means at 
his command. 

The Principles of Capitalization. There are in reality 
only two principles underlying the use of capitals. One 
may be called the principle of position, the other that 
of specific naming. According to the first, any kiud of 
beginning that it is desired to mark as a beginning may 
be indicated by beginning the first Word with a capital 
letter. This applies to sentences, lines of poetry, salu- 
tations and closes of letters and the real body of the 
letter, formal statements following a colon, and the like. 
According to the second principle, proper names of per- 
sons and things and all names used like proper names 
are capitalized — ^that is, all the principal words (nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs) in the name are made to begin 
with a capital letter. Anyone who really understands 
these two simple rules will rarely misuse capitals, but 
a detailed list is given here, in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, for ready reference: 

REFERENCE LIST FOR THE USE OF CAPITALS 

A. When "A,'' *'An,'* or '*The'' occurs as the first 
word in the title of a publication or a division (part, 
chapter, etc.) of a publication, or as the first word 
of the subject of a lecture, paper, toast, or the like, 
it is capitalized: TTie Tempest; A Midsummer 
Night ^s Dream; an article on '*The Search for the 
South Pole"; a toast to "The Ladies.*' 

a) But in a book-title following the possessive case 
of an author's name, the article may be omitted, 
unless it forms an essential feature of the title: 
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Taine's History of English Literceture; Peele's Prinr- 
ciples of Banking; but Kipling's An EdbitaUan 
Enforced. 

6 ) As a rule, * * the " preceding the name of a news- 
paper or magazine is not treated as a part of the 
title: the Chicago Tribune; the Centxiry Ma^gazvne. 

Acts, legislative. Capitalize titles or popular names of 
specific acts, bills, laws, treaties, etc. : Act of Eman- 
cipation ; Reform Bill ; Com Laws ; Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

Avenues* See Buildings, 

Bills, legislation. See Acts. 

Books, Titles of. Capitalize the first and last. words 
and all principal words (nouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and adverbs) in the titles of books, series of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals and their divisions (chapters, 
etc.), of stories, articles, and poems; and in subjects 
of lectures, addresses, discussions, toasts, and the 
like (see also A, An, The and Headings) : Steven- 
son's The Master of Balla/ntrae; The Beach of Falesd; 
a spirited discussion on ** Economy in Gasolene Oper- 
ation"; a toast to *'The Pounders of Our Republic.** 

Buildings. Capitalize the names of avenues, buildings, 
parks, squares, streets, etc. : Fifth Avenue ; the Rook- 
ery; Morningside Park; Trafalgar Square; Elm 
Street; the Elizabethan Room. But except in con- 
nection with place names, do not capitalize such gen- 
eral terms as courthouse, high school, library, etc. 

Church. Capitalize "church*' in the name of an or- 
ganization or of a particular building: the Catholic 
Church; the Church of the Latter Day Saints; the 
Oak Park Baptist Church. Otherwise this word 
should not be capitalized. 

Oitiefi. Capitalize the names of cities, counties, towns. 
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states, and similar political or geographical names: 
Chicago; the French Republic ; the Department of 
the Lakes; the Middle West; the East Side. 

a) But do not capitalize such words as *'city/' 
** county," "state," when used as common norms: 
the county ; the state of Indiana ; the city of Chicago. 

Clubs. See OrganizatioTis. 

Colleges. See Orgwnizations. 

Colon. Capitalize the first word of a sentence or sec- 
tion introduced by a colon only when the introduc- 
tion is formal and the passage introduced is gram- 
matically and logically complete: 

In conclusion I wish to say: There has never been a 
time when I was not rea^ to sacrifice my own interest to 
that of the community. His reasons were these: (1) He 
had been sent on an entirely different mission ; ( 2 ) His work 
for that mission was not yet completed ; ( 3 ) He was entirely 
unfamiliar with the basal facta m the present controversy. 

• 

For an example of the treatment ot parts of sen- 
tences, see under ** Semicolon," p. 105. 

Companies. Capitalize the ofiScial or uni)fficial names 
of companies and corporations: the Standard Oil 
Corporation, the Franklin Motor Car Company, the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

Complimentary close. See Chapter IX. 

Oonventions. Capitalize the names of conventions, 
congresses, exhibitions, expositions, etc.: the Demo- 
cratic Convention; the Congress of Religions; the 
Pure Food Exposition. 

Days* Capitalize names of the days of the week and 
holidays: Sunday; Ldncoln's Birthday; Easter; 
Thanksgiving Day; Labor Day. See Seasons. 

Degrees. Honorary or professional degrees and simi- 
lar titles, when mentioned in ordinary text, are not 
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capitalized: He received the degree of doctor of 
philofiophy; He was a fellow of the Royal Society. 
But such titles or degrees standing after a per- 
sonal name are capitalized, whether written in full 
or abbreviated : Cotton Mather, Fellow of the Royal 
Society; Professor A. A. Michelson, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.; Dr. R. W. Foley, Superintendent. 
See pp. 67, 84. 

Deity. Capitalize all names that designate the Su- 
preme Being, but not the word "god" referring to 
heathen deities: God, the Almighty, the Son, the 
Son of Man ; Jupiter was the god of thunder; all the 
gods of the Pantheon. 

a) Capitalize personal pronouns referring to the 
Supreme Being when it is necessary to make the 
reference clear: *'Come unto Me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden.** 

Departments. Capitalize the name of a department 
when used as a specific name, but not the word depart- 
ment used in a general way: the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Department of Public Works; but: All 
the members of the department were present. 

Epochs. Capitalize the official or. popular names of 
historical epochs : the Middle Ages ; the Renaissance ; 
the Classical Period. 

Events. Capitalize the official or popular names of 
important events: the Revolution; the Civil War; 
the Siege of Verdun. 

Exhibitions, Expositions. See Conventions. 

Firms. See Compardes. 

First word. Capitalize any word used at the beginning 
of a distinctive division in writing. The principal 
special cases are: 

1. The first word of a sentence, original or quoted : I 
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An old legal maxim says, '* Nothing is law that is 
not reason." See also Qiiotoftions. 

2. The first word of a line of verse: 

Tou beat your pate and fancy wit will come; 
Knock as you please, therei's nobody at home. 

3. The first word in certain parts of letters (see 
pp. 209-212). 

4. The first words after ''Whereas'' and ''Re- 
solved" in resolutions: 

WHI3E2AS, It has . . . ; therefore be it 
Resolved, That . . . 

5. The first word of certain divisions following a 
colon (see Colon). 

Geographic names. Capitalize the principal words 
(nouns or adjectives) in geographic names, as: the 
Atlantic Ocean ; Lake Michigan ; the Bay of Biscay ; 
the Painted Desert; the Red River; the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

But do not capitalize such words as bay, island, 
river, lake, when they do not form a part of the 
name but merely describe the object, as: the river 
Seine; the desert of Sahara; the island of Guam; 
the British isles. 

Newspapers usually do not capitalize the common 
noun in geographic or place names: Yellowstone 
park; Mississippi rivej*. 

Headings of chapters aad sections. See Books. Chap- 
ter headings are treated like titles of books. The 
practice in regard to side headings is not uniform. 
Sometimes — as in this book — they are capitalized like 
titles of books or of chapters. Sometimes capitals 
are used only for the first word and proper nouns: 
Hie result of Fowler^s iwvestigation. See p. 91. 
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schools. See Organization; Buildings. 

Holidays. See Days. 

Hyphenated words. In titles of books, subjects of 
articles, etc., capitalize a noun — ^but no other word — 
forming the second part of a hyphenated compound : 
Serbian Polk-Tales; but: Lives of Little-known 
Authors. 

L Capitalize the pronoun **L*\ 

Initials. Initials are not capitalized unless the words 
for which they stand wo^ld be (see Degrees) ; but 
see pp. 51, 54, for abbreviations. 

Institutions. See Organisations. 

Laws. See Acts. ' 

Legislative bodies. In general the names of legislative, 
judicial, and administrative bodies are capitalized, 
but some writers distinguish federal bodies and offi- 
cers from state bodies and oflScers by capitalizing 
the former and not the latter: After serving two 
terms in the Illinois senate, he was elected to the 
U. S. Senate. 

Letters. For capitalization in the formal parts of 
letters see pp. 206-212. 

Months. Capitalize the names of the months : March ; 
July. 

Nicknames. Nicknames of persons, animals, places, 
and organizations are treated like ordinary names: 
Honest Abe ; Old Hunks ; the Windy City ; the Know- 
Nothing Party. 

Nouns, with numerals. Capitalize nouns used with nu- 
merals as specific names : Lesson 3 ; Eoom 29 ; Grade 
IV; Vol. II; Act L 

But do not capitalize names of such subdivisions 
as: rule 9; sec. 4; scene i (or sc. i) ; chap. 2 (when 
abbreviated) ; art. 3 (or iii) ; p. 7 ; 1. 8. 
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0. Capitalize *'0," which is used with vocatives or 
words of address, as: "Grant my desire, O Lord!" 
But note that **oh" — ^which expresses an emotion — 
is not capitalized except where any other word would 
be: And, ohl the difference to me. See pp. 86, 97. 

Official titles (see Degrees). Capitalize an official, hon- 
orary, professional, or descriptive title standing 
before a name and forming part of it or standing 
alone and used instead of a name : President Hard- 
ing; Admiral Sims; Father O'Leary; Deacon Joned; 
Gei^eral Manager Lyons ; Parmer Watson ; Strangler 
Lewis ; the Secretary of the Treasury ; the President 
says; I think. Doctor, that; Come, Colonel. 

But in ordinary text do not capitalize titles when 
used merely descriptively or to designate, not a spe- 
cific individual, but any holder of the office : Warren 
G. Harding, president of the United States; F. C. 
Lyons, general manager of the Horton Company; 
Professor D. A. Robertson, dean of the faculties of 
arts and sciences* In letter addresses and official 
lists, however, such titles as President, (Jeneral Man- 
ager, Consulting Engineer, Professor of Engineer- 
ing, are capitalized even when they follow the name, 
not because of the title, but because of the nature 
of the situation in which it is used. 

a) Such words as "your honor,*' '*my lord,'* 
**sir," ''madam," when used alone in direct address 
are not capitalized in ordinary text, though of course 
they are capitalized in letter salutations. 

h) The prefix eX' before a title is not capitalized," 
even when the title is: ex-President Taft. The pre- 
fix *' Vice," whether written separately or as a prefix, 
IS treated as a part of the title : Vice-President Cool- 
idge. 
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Organizations. Capitalize the principal words (nouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and adverbs) in the names of social, 
religious, artistic, educational, political, commercial, 
or industrial organizations and institutions— whether 
such names are the official titles or merely popular 
designations : Union League Club ; Knights Templars ; 
Daughters of the American Revolution ; Young Men's 
Christian Association ; Knights of Columbus ; National 
Academy of Design; Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany; Russell Sage Foundation; American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science ; Seventh Ward 
Republican Club; Chicago Board of Trade; Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers ; the Rotarians ; 
the "Y"; the Mormon Church. 

Parentheses. Capitalize the first word of an independ- 
ent sentence enclosed in parentheses, but not the 
first word of a parenthetical remark inserted^ in 
another sentence : 

^^ Charles. (He speaks slowly.) Ma-ry!" 
but: There was a loud noise (never have I heard 
anything so terrifying) in the next room. 

Parks. See Buildings. 

Parties. For ''parties, political, religious, etc.," see 
Organizations; but do not capitalize words associated 
with party names used in their original, untechnical 
sense: a republican form of government; a man of 
democratic tastes ; a real' puritan in his ideals. 

Poetry. See First word. 

Proper nouns and adjectives. Capitalize proper nouns 
and adjectives used as such: France; Italy; Ameri- 
can ; Englishman ; Irish. But do not capitalize them 
when used as common nouns or adjectives: a boycott; 
paris green ; ampere ; watt ; morocco (leathet) ; pla- 
tonic; quixotic; bohemian; roman type; italic. 
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Quotations. Capitalize the first word of an independ- 
ent sentence used as a quotation : He shouted, * ' Come 
in!" But do not capitalize quoted expressions that 
are merely indicated as not original with the writer, 
or that are introduced by ''that": He was one of 
those who ''left their country for their country's 
good." This proyes the old saying that "a stitch 
in time saves nine." 

BailroadE. See Organizaiions. 

Relatives. Names of kinship are not capitalized ex- 
cept when used as proper names : I saw your cousin ; 
but: I asked Father to visit Cousin Mary. 

Religious denominatiLans and orders. See Orgamza- 
tions. 

Resolutions. See First word. 

Salutations of letters. See p. 208. 

Seasons. Do not capitalize the names of the seasons : 
spring; summer; autumn; winter. 

Sections of writings. See Headings, 

Sentences. See First word. 

Societies. See Organizations. 

States. Capitalize the names of states, but not the 
word "state" except when forming part of a proper 
name or used as a substitute for one: the towns in 
the state of Illinois ; but : the State of Illinois against 
John Jones; the States-General of the Netherlands. 

Street names. See Buildings. 

Titles. See Books; Degrees; Official titles. 

Treaties. See Acts. 

Whereas. See First word. 
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CHAPTER V 
PUNCTUATION 

Printed matter is as a rule so carefully punctuated 
that comparatively few readers realize the great impor- 
tance of punctuation both for simplifying the task of 
reading and for preventing a misunderstanding of the 
writer's thoughts. Letters that are unpunctuated are 
also as a rulo badly written, and the reader who has 
difficulty with them seldom stops to consider how much 
of the difficulty is due to poor composition and how 
much to lack of punctuation. 

The business man has the strongest of motives for 
punctuating properly and for taking care that no badly 
punctuated piece of writing shall be sent out in his 
name. In the first place, faulty punctuation sometimes 
obscures, or even entirely changes, the meaning of what 
is written, as in the following short sentences: 

The next day I hired Ferguson, and Jones and Price and 
MacDonald quit work. 

The next day I hired Ferguson and Jones, and Price and 
Macdonald quit work. 

The next day I hired Ferguson and Jones and Price, and 
MacDonald quit work. 

But even when no actual misunderstanding can occur, 
faulty punctuation may puzzle the reader and distract 
his attention, thereby lessening the ease with which he 
receives what the writer is trying to get him to under- 
stand and believe. Success in business is so important 

70 
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that nothing that endangers or interferes with it can 
be regarded as unimportant. 

In modem times punctuation has been greatly sim- 
plified and subjected to a few general principles, which 
can be learned without great difficulty. But to be used 
effectively and easily, these principles and the special 
rules growing out of them must be learned so thoroughly 
that the application of them becomes practically uncon- 
scious and automatic, like spelling a familiar word. 
There is in fact no reason why the commoner uses of 
the punctuation itiarks — ^and such uses constitute at 
least 9& per cent of all that will occur in business writ- 
ing — should not become as familiar and easy as the spell- 
ing of iron, zinc, cotton, wheat, rye, and oats. 

Each of the words just cited presents some peculiarity 
in spelling but no person of even rudimentary education 
has any difficulty with them. The reasoi\ for this, of 
course, is that they are perfectly familiar. No one stops 
to think how to spell them; he simply spells them as 
naturally and easily as he pronounces them. In the 
same way almost all the punctuation that is necessary 
in the ordinary course of business should, and may, 
become easy and automatic. If a writer forms the 
habit of punctuating consistently — that is, always in 
accordance with the same principles — the continual prac- 
tice given by a few weeks, or at most a few months, of 
business correspondence will make every standard 
requirement of punctuation as easy and familiar as the 
spelling of the most familiar words. The only difficulties 
that will remain for special consideration will be an 
occasional rare situation — ^which can be solved by a good 
reference book — and an occasional complexity, in regard 
to which expert opinion may differ. Eules for these 
two cases follow: 
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RULES FOR PUNCTUATION 

Abbreviations. A period should be placed at the end 
of every abbreviation: h. p. (horsepower); a. c. 
(alternating current) ; yd. (yard^) ; gal. (gallon) ; 
oz. (ounces) ; p. (page) ; a. m. (before noon) ; p. m. 
(after noon). Do not write A. M., P. M. (in cap- 
itals). 

Exception,s are: the expression "per cent"; the 
terms indicating the sizes (** format'') of books, such 
as 8vo, 4to, etc. ; chemical symbols, such as HgO ; and 
such abbreviations as 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th ; in all of which 
the period is omitted, as also after the roman numer- 
als, I, II, III, etc. 

Christian names ought not to be abbreviated, except 
when copying original signatures or quoted matter: 
Mr. William H. Smith (not Wm. H. Smith). 
See also Contractions; and pp. 51-54, 206. 

Above ,all things. See However. 

Above everything (else). See However. 

Absolute expressions. See Participial word-groups. 

Accordingly. See Therefore. 

Additional remark. See Parenthetical remark; Com- 
ma; Dash. 

Additions or insertions in quoted matter. Any addi- 
tion to, or insertion in, a quotation, or in other mat- 
ter not composed by the writer, should be included 
between brackets — in typewriting, between parenthe- 
ses: *'They [the advocates of the League] main- 
tained that the United States was bound by solemn 
obligations." *'The little Scotchman [Welshman], 
David Lloyd (Jeorge, was in full control." 

Address, Nouns of. A noun or a pronoun used in call- 
ing or addressing is separated from the rest of the 
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sentence by a comma or commas: I do not believe, 
Mr. Smith, that you can obtain any better rates 
tHan these. You men of wealth, I appeal to you. 
You, men of wealth, I appeal to you. 
Adjectives. Adjectives preceding a noun require 
punctuation only when they occur in a series. If 
the last two adjectives of the series are connected 
by ''and,'' *'or," or **nor," the punctuation is that 
given under Arid, If no connective is used, the 
punctuation depends upon the meaning intended: 

''He has a lorvge red nose" emphasizes the fact thai his 
red nose is large.' 

"He has a large^ rea^ pimply nose" calls attention to the 
fact that his nose is large and red and pimply. 

The principle is that in the first sentence ''red 
nose'' is regarded as a single idea modified by 
"large"; in the second sentence "nose" is treated 
as a single idea modified separately by each of the 
three adjectives. Notice that there is no comma 
between "pimply" and "nose." 

Adjectives following the noun they modify are 
separated from it by a comma if they are in the 
nature of an addition or may be regarded as in 
apposition with the noun: This frame, gilt and 
black, would be very appropriate. Our motors, 
rugged and strong, are the best on the market. 

But no comma is used if they form a unit with the 
noun: "The choir invisible"; "The house beau- 
tiful." 

For the punctuation of adjectival word-groups, see 
Modifiers and Absolute expressions. 
Adverbs. Adverbs and adverbial word-groups con- 
taining neither subject nor predicate (phrases) gen- 
erally require no punctuation unless they are out 
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of their natural order, in which case they are usually 
set off by commas: Your request, under existing 
circumstances, cannot be granted. (The adverbial 
word-group beginning with *' under*' would, accord- 
ing to the natural order, come at the end of the 
sentence.) 

But adverbial phrases used to introduce a sen- 
tence are generally not followed by a comma unless 
they are long: Under exisiting circumstances your 
Request cannot be granted. 

For the punctuation of certain adverbs and adverb- 
ial phrases, see However. For the punctuation of 
adverbial word-groups containing subject and predi- 
cate (clauses), see Although; If. 
Adverbial numerals. See However. 
After 1. Word-groups containing a subject and verb, 
and dependent upon ** after," ''before," **as soon 
as," ''from the time that," "when," "while," or 
similar expressions fixing the time of an event, lire 
set off by a comma if they precede the clause stating 
the action or event that they fix the time of : After 
I got my goods all laid out, I discovered that I had 
to vacate the room. When this stock drops to 48, 
I am going to buy. As soon as I have seen Johnson, 
I shall leave. From the time I first saw him, I sus- 
pected him. Before I leave here, I must try to make 
more friends for myself. 

When such groups are very short — especially if 
the connection is close — ^modern newspapers omit the 
comma. But this should never be done if the omis- 
sion will cause even a moment's' hesitation about the 
meaning; and it is better in general to follow the 
rule: "After the check arrived I paid the bill" is 
permissible; but in such a sentence as "After the 
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check reached me, there was no further reason for 
staying" it is well to use a comma. 

2. When such word-groups follow the principal 
clause, no comma is needed: I saw him after you 
left. I shall call upon you when I am in need of 
assistance. 

3. ** After" and ''before" used as prepositions 
help to form groups which require no comma unless 
they are very long and occur at the beginning of 
a sentence or clause: After two hours the train 
arrived. After months of silence with regard to this 
important matter, he now comes forward with his 
valuable opinion. 

After all. See However. 

Also. See However, 

Although. Word-groups beginning with ''although," 
"though," "since," "whereas," "as," or "for," 
should be set oflf from the rest of the sentence by 
a comma or by commas : Although the next train was 
not due for three hours, I decided to wait. We 
granted him credit on the last consignment, although 
we had little confidence in his promises. The task, 
although difficult, is not impossible. Since there is 
no help for it, I suppose we shall have to pay. Brown 
writes that he exhausted every resource, whereas it 
appears from your letter that such is not the case. 
I faiow he will make good, for he is alert and honest. 

And. 1. "And," "or," "either . . . or," and 
"neither . . . nor" require no punctuation when 
they connect two words or short word-groups ; if the 
word-groups are long and do not contain commas, a 
comma should be placed before "and," "or," and 
"nor": Stocks and bonds are low just now. Use 
your own judgment in shipping either the heavy or 
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the light rails. But : Three years of constant study 
have been devoted to the preparation of this com- 
pound, and its success as a business investment is 
already assured. 

2. If the word-groups contain commas, the con- 
nectives "and," **or," and *'nor" should be pre- 
ceded by a semicolon: This compound, prepared 
with such elaborate care and at such great expense, 
is now ready for sale; and its success, if properly 
handled, is assured. 

3. Even when all connectives are omitted, if the 
word-groups contain commas, they should be sepa- 
rated by semicolons: The chief items were as fol- 
lows : Motors, 630 ; motor-generators, 135 ; magnetos, 
63; gas engines, 54. 

' 4. In a series of three or more words or simple 
word-groups, only the last two of which are con- 
nected by one of the conjunctions named above, a 
comma should be placed after every member of the 
series except the last : The laborers, office-boys, sten- 
ographers, clerks, and salesmen are to be paid accord- 
ing to a new scale of wages. (Note that the best 
usage requires a comma before the **and.") The 
bonds are offered when, as, and if issued and deliv- 
ered to us. 

5. Pairs of words or simple word-groups connected 
by one of the conjunctions named above should be 
separated by commas: Push and energy, truthful- 
ness and honesty, politeness and courtesy — ^these are 
the qualities that count. 

6. If the pairs of word-groups contain commas, 
th^y should be separated by semicolons: Push and 
energy, of the self -starting kind; truthfulness and 
honesty, beyond a suspicion of trickery; politeness 
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and courtesy, free from self-seeking — these are the 
qualities that count. 
And so. Word-groups introduced by '*and so" should 
be separated from the preceding word-group by a 
comma: I felt that there was nothing more to be 
done, and so I gave up the fight. 

See So and note the difference between *'and so'* 
(preceded by a comma) and "so" (preceded by a 
semicolon). 
Apostrophe. See Omitted letters; Omitted figures; 

Plural (pp. 173, 177); Possessive (pp. 171-173). 
Apposition. Words or word-groups in apposition are 
usually separated by a comma; if the second word- 
group marks a distinct break in the structure and 
thought of the sentence, a dash should be used : Mr. 
Bichard Jones, the superintendent of our new plant, 
will call on you tomorrow. You know the man I 
mean — the one with the deep voice. 

Even when the words or word-groups are connected 
by ''or," the comma should still be used: The 
cheapest grade, or ''slack," is now used in most 
of our furnaces. 

When words in apposition form a recognized group 
generally used together, no punctuation is employed : 
William the Conqueror. 

Quoted word-groups used in close connection are 
not set off by commas: Never use the weak excuse 
'a forgot." 

See also Nouns and names; Adjectives. 
As. See Although; As for; Co-ordinates; Examples. 

The following special uses of '*as" should be noted: 

A word-group containing "as" and expressing con- 

. cession should be set off by a comma or by commas : 

Greatly as we regret to do so, we call your attention 
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to the fact that your account remains unpaid. We 
take advantage of this opportunity, late as it is, to 
send you the shipment ordered. 

A word-group containing ** as ^' and loosely modify- 
ing another should be set off by a comma : As you 
hope for mercy, help me now. Do this without fail, 
* as you value my friendship. 

When used to express comparison, ''as" requires 
no punctuation unless, it introduces a word-group 
out of its natural position : Our goods are as cheap 
as theirs. We have filled your order as well as we 
could under the circumstances. As in former years, 
all salesmen will receive a bonus at Christmas. 
As follows. ' ' As follows, ' " ' on ( ' ' upon ' ' or " under * ') 
the following conditions," should be followed by a 
colon if what follows consists of a summary, an 
enumeration, a tabulation, or a list: The list is as 
follows: E. M. Shaw, C. D. Kline, A. K. Stewart. 
The goods will be accepted only upon the following 
conditions: each article must be packed separately; 
the boxing must be of inch white pine ; each package 
must be supplied with handles. We quote you as 
follows : 

Less than 50, 20% discount 

50 to 99, 25% 

100 and over, 30% '' 

Note that in such cases as these the colon should 
not be followed by a dash. 

Even when the expressions named are absent, a 
colon should be used if the summary, enumeration, 
tabulation, or list is indicated in some other way: 
These prices have been established for the various 
sizes: $1.75, $2.25, and $3.00. 

See also Lists; Examples. 
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As for. A word-group introduced by **as for/' ''as 
to," or ** concerning," should be followed by a 
comma : As for your contentions, they will have due 
consideration. As to your bill, we will examine the 
items as we come to the goods in unpacking. Con- 
cerning the matters of which you write, we know 
nothing. 

As ; Fbr example. See Examples. 

As to. See As far. 

At any rate. See However. 

Because. A word-group introduced by *' because" and 
standing in its natural position in the sentence (i. e., 
after the expression explained) is ilot set off by 
punctuation : He lost his job because he talked too 
much. He failed because of laziness. 

But it should be noted that if the reason rather 
than the caitse is emphasized (i. e., it **for" can 
be substituted for '* because"), ** because" should be 
preceded by a comma: These goods ought to be 
shipped at once, because they are needed badly. 
(Here the writer might have used **for" in place 
of ''because.") 

Because of. See Becatcse. 

Before. See After. 

Besides. See However. 

Book titles. In ordinary letters the titles of books or 
articles in magazines will usually be suflSciently indi- 
cated by proper capitalization of the several words 
(see p.- 62) ; but when it is necessary to distinguish 
titles of articles or chapter headings from titles of 
books, the titles of articles and chapter headings 
should be placed in quotation marks, and titles of 
books should be underscored : I can refer you to an 
excellent article on '* Systematic Piece Work Pric- 
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ing,'* in Cassier's Magazine, Vol. XVIII, pp. 74-76. 

Always use a comma between the title and the 

volume number, and between the volume number and 

the word **page" or the abbreviation ''p." or ''pp." 

Brackets. See Additions or insertions in quoted mat- 
ter. 

Break in thought. A break in thought or a sudden 
change in construction is indicated by a dash : I shall 
expect you by Thursday — ^but why shouldn't you 
come Wednesday night? You said — ^well, I can't 
recall all that you did say. Faulty spelling, incon- 
sistent capitalization, erratic punctuation, loose think- 
ing — all these defects mark it as the work of a person 
of poor education. \ 

See also Parentheses; Apposition. 

But. Two words or word-groups connected by ''but" 
and expressing a single idea require no punctuation : 
Ours is a strong but light motor. 

But where the words or groups do not combine to 
form a single idea they are usually separated hj a 
comma : We don't want an excuse, but a remittance. 
We agreed to certain conditions, but the one you 
mention was not among them. 

.When used between word-groups that contain com- 
mas, ''but" should be preceded by a semicolon: 
When he first came to us, he was very active; but 
now that his salary has advanced, he is much less 
valuable. 

When "but" is equivalent to the preposition 
"except," it requires no punctuation: He has no 
one but himself to blame. 

Change in thought or construction. See Apposition; 
Break in thought, 

CQatiBe. See Word-group, 
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Golan. The colon is used : 

(1) between clauses containing semicolons : If you 
like our brand of goods, use them; if you don't like 
them, throw them out ancj well pay the bill: but, 
whatever yoii do, stop writing us letters, 

(2) before formal quotations: Senator Smith 
said: (then follows the senator's speech). 

(3) after formal salutations: Dear Sirs: Ladies 
and Gentlemen: See pp. 208-210. 

(4) between the place of publication aiid the name 
of the publisher: H. P. Jones, Principles of Sales- 
maiiship, Boston: Ginn & Co., 1914. 

See also As follows; Examples; Lists. 

Comma. In general a comma is used to separate from 
the rest of the sentence words and phrases that 
should be so separated for the sake of clearness. It 
is also sometimes used to separate brief and simple 
clauses. The various uses are too numerous to be 
listed here; they are given and illustrated under 
appropriate headings throughout this chapter. 

Company or corporation names. These are usually 
punctuated according to the ordinary rules — for 
example, A. E. White & Co., Scott, Foresman & Co. — 
but some firms, especially corporations, omit all punc- 
tuation — as, Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 

Explanatory matter. See Additional remark. 

Consequently. See Therefore. 

Contractions. 1. Contractions are words that are 
shortened by means of the omission of a letter or of 
letters from the middle of the word, the omissions 
being indicated by apostrophes. Unlike abbrevia- 
tions, contractions ought not to have a period at the 
end: M'f 'g (manufacturing), but: mfg. (the period 
being used when the word is spelled without apos- 
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trophes) ; ass'n (association) ; spr'gs (springs) ; 
whatever (whatever); 'tis (it is). 

2. Contractions, as distinguished from abbrevia- 
tions, are often useful when it is desired to typewrite 
words in a limited or contracted space; but even in 
the most casual business correspondence, contrac- 
tions should be used sparingly. Don't, for example, 
write: Gents: Y'rs rec'd and contents noted. 

3. When numerals are omitted, they should be 
represented by an apostrophe: The class of '98 
(meaning 1896) holds its tenth reunion next Tuesday 
evening. 

See also Ahbr&viaiions. 

Contrast. See Co-ordinates. 

Co-ordinates. For the punctuation of co-ordinate 
word-groups, see And; Adjectives; However; There- 
fore. Co-ordinate words generally require no punc- 
tuation unless the word or word-group following the 
second is inseparably connected in meaning with the 
first, in which case each co-ordinate should be fol- 
lowed by a comma: We are offering you a position 
which is as lucrative as, and far easier than, the one 
you now hold. 

Co-ordinate word-groups introduced by **not 
(because) . . . but (because)" should be set off 
by commas: We have decided to close the account, 
not because we lack confidence in you, but because 
we have decided to abandon your territory. I was 
impressed, not by his personal appearance, but by 
his tone of voice. 

Concerning. See ^5 for. 

Corrections. See Additions or insertions in quoted 
matter. 

Dash. For various uses of the dash, see Apposition; 
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Break in thought; Sideheads. The dash should not 
be arbitrarily substituted for the period, the colon, 
the semicolon, or the comma ; nor should it ordinarily 
be used with any other punctuation mark : Dear Sir : 
(not: Dear Sir: — ); This — I say it with regret — 
was not done in time (not: This, — ^I say it with re- 
gret, — ^was not done in time). 

A dash should be used after a word or word-group 
standing on a separate line and followed by a series 
of paragraphs each of which is dependent upon it. 

This board shall be empowered — 
To call meetings 
To nominate officers 
To pass on all general matters of policy. 

Dates and numbers. 1. Ordinarily a dash — ^not the 
word ''to'* — should connect two dates or numbers: 
The exposition will be held during the week Sep- 
tember 3-9. The loss in eflSciency is 10-15 per cent. 
But if the word **from" is used, then the word 
*'to" should be used in place of the dash: The 
exposition will be held from September 3 to Septem- 
ber 9. The numbers on the packing cases run from 
1 to 99 inclusive. 
Do not write ''from 1-99 inclusive.'' 

2. When two independent numbers are written 
together in a sentence, separate them by a comma: 
In 1920, 792 was our record of weekly sales. 

See also Time Divisions; Contractions; Lists; 
Thousands. 

3. If telegrams are written out, preparatory to 
their dispatch, be sure to spell out all references to 
dates or to numbers. And if several consecutive 
numbers are embodied in the telegram, take care to 
write **and" between the groups, so as to set oflP the 
group beyond doubt or confusion in the mind of the 
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recipient of the message: Your orders five six five 

four four and five six five four five and five six five 

four six and five six five four seven. 

Degrees. 1. Degrees and other honors, orders, op 

. decorations, when placed after a person's name, as a 

sort of title, are almost invariably abbreviated by 

using a combination of capital letters which custom 

has established for each. With a few exceptions, 

each capital letter of such combinations takes a period 

.after it ; and no space should come between the letters 

used for each degree, title, etc.: Rev. John Smith, 

D.D., visited us yesterday. Major-General Leonard 

Wood, D.S.C. (distinguished service cross). Our 

expert has the degree of C.E. 

2. A few degrees take double letters without 
periods between: Ph.D. (Doctor of Philosophy); 
Ph.B. (Bachelor of Philosophy) ; LL.D. (Doctor of 
Ljaws ; here the double L, without a period between, 
represents the plural word **Laws"; and so with 
LL.B., Bachelor of Laws) ; D.Sc. (Doctor of Science; 
and so with B.Sc, Bachelor of Science) ; R.Ph. (Reg- 
istered Pharmacist). 

3. A comma should always be placed between the 
name and the abbreviated degree, etc., that follows 
the name ; and also after the degree or honor itself, 
if it is followed by another title, or by words of the 
same sentence: Dr. T. S. Green, M.D., R.O.C., has 
been appointed physician in chaise. 

Dimensions, weights, and measures. No comma should 
be used between the elements of dimensions, weights, 
and measures: 9 ft. 6 in. (not: 9 ft., 6 in.) ; 10 lb. 
9 oz. 

E. g. See Examples. 

Either ... or. See And. 
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Else. See Therefore. 

Eniuuerations. See As follows; Lists. 

Especially. ''Especially'' and "particularly" require 
punctuation only when they mark a distinct break 
in the continuity of the sentence, in which case they 
should be preceded by a comma: You ought to do 
well with this line, especially if you push it. But: 
Especially is this the case when times are hard. 

Etc. This should always be preceded by a comma : We 
advertise in trade journals, magazines, newspapers, 
etc. It should also always be followed by a period, 
and unless it stands at the end of the sentence, by 
some other mark of punctuation — ^usually a comma: 
The demand for old wrapping paper, magazines, 
newspapers, etc., suddenly increased. 
Never, under any circumstances, write **and etc." 

Examples. In examples, explanations, or illustrations 
introduced by ''namely," "that is," "i. e.," "as," 
"viz.," "for instance," "for example," "as for 
example," or "e. g.," the introductory word should 
be preceded by a semicolon or a dash and be followed 
by a comma or, if the examples are long or compli- 
cated, by a colon: There is only one way to get 
business ; that is, go after it. Our last consignment 
was unsatisfactory in several ways; for instance, 
there was an unusually large amount of breakage. 
All such complaints should be made to the proper 
authority — ^namely, the superintendent. 

When an example, explanation, or illustration is 
a grammatically complete statement, it may be punc- 
tuated as a separate sentence, with the introductory 
expression at or near the beginning set off by a 
comma or commas : We have had trouble with several 
recent consignments shipped by your line. We have, 
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for example, been frequently annoyed by slow serv- 
ice at your Polk Street warehouse. 

Examples, explanations, and illustrations are fre- 
quently preceded by a colon, even when the intro- 
ductory word is omitted: Most countries have a 
national flower : France, the lily ; England, the rose, 
etc. 
Exclamations. 1. The exclamation point is frequently 
used as a device f Qr attracting attention ; most often 
in advertisements, circulars, etc.: Stop that waste! 
Stop! Look! Listen! 

2. The exclamation point may be used to empha- 
size the expression of any emotion: I wish I had 
a million dollars! Surely you don't expect me to 
believe that! You rascal! You thief! ' 

3. Use a conrnia, not an exclamation point, after 
''Oh,*' as a general thing, especially if an exclama- 
tion point is written at the end of the sentence: 
Oh, I'm sick of hearing complaints! 

See also 0, Oh (pp. 67, 97) ; and note that *'0," 
with vocatives, is never separated from the vocative 
by any punctuation mark. 

4. The practice of placing two or sometimes three 
exclamation points at the end of a phrase or sen- 
tence shows very bad taste, and should never be 
resorted to. 

5. If a sentence ends with quotation marks or a 
parenthesis, and an exclamation point is needed to 
complete the sentence, the exclamation point should 
be inside the quotation marks or parentheses i/«the 
exclamation point itself is part of the quoted matter 
or of the parenthetical matter; otherwise outside: 
His favorite expression was: **What we want is 
orders!" Gentlemen! There is no such word in our 
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dictionary as **fairM Our mutual friend Smith 
(what a queer fellow he is!) arrived yesterday. 

Explanatory remark. See Additional remark. 

Figures. See Dates and numbers; Lists; Thousands. 

For. For the distinction between "for" and ''be- 
cause," see Because. Word-groups (clauses) con- 
taining subject and predicate and introduced by the 
conjunction **for" state a reason, and should be 
preceded by a comma : This plan ought to be suc- 
cessful, for it has many excellent features. 

If ''for" is followed by a series of reasons (see 
And; Examples; Lists) , the introductory word should 
be preceded by a semicolon if the individual members 
of the series contain no commas. If they do con- 
tain commas, they should be separated by semicolons, 
and **for" should be preceded by a colon: He is 
sure to sucfceed: for he is alert, well trained, and 
honest. Our new engine ought to have a big sale: 
for it is light, strong, and fast; it is economical of 
fuel; it is relatively inexpensive. 

For example. See Examples. 

For instance. See Examples. 

Foreign words. Foreign words used singly or forming 
a short word-group should be italicized (under- 
scored), but not placed within quotation marks: 
Don't get the laissez-faire habit. The English ''thank 
you" is equivalent to the Spanish muchas gradas. 

Fortunately. See However. 

From the time that. See After. 

Further. See However. 

Furthermore. See However. 

Happily. See However. 

Hence. See However. 

Honors. See Degrees. 
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However. 1. When standing at the beginning of a 
short word-group containing subject and verb, the 
following words and phrases, used to indicate the 
relation of what is to be said to what has been said, 
may be preceded by a semicolon : * ' However, " * * not- 
withstanding,'' ''indeed," ''stiU,'' ''besides,'' 
"now," "then," "therefore," "accordingly," "fur- 
ther," "furthermore," "thus," "fortunately" or 
"unfortunately ("for me," etc.)/' "likewise," 
"luckily" or "unluckily ("for me," etc.)," ''that 
is," "in short," "in fact," "as a matter of fact,' 
"after all," "at any rate," "in any case," "to be 
sure," "on the contrary," "on the other hand," 
"above everything (else)," and "above all things 
(else)." Usually these introductory words are sep- 
arated from the rest of the sentence by commas ; but 
if they are closely connected with what follows, no 
comma should be used. 

If, however, the word-group introduced is long or 
contains commas, or if the introductory word or 
phrase is "buried" (i. e., does not stand at the begin- 
ning of the word-group), the introductory word or 
phrase is set off by commas and the word-group intro- 
duced may be, and in business correspondence gen- 
erally is, treated as a separate sentence. 

Even when buried, "also," "likewise," and 
"indeed" are not set off by commas. 

Your last consignment was not all Al stuff; on 
ihe contrary, it contained some timbers scarcely above 
cull grade. 

The new railroad will make transportation much 
easier ; on the other hand, the estimated cost of con- 
struction is too great. 

We urge you not to let this opportunity escape; 
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in any case, give us a trial. 

I failed to close the transaction ; ihe fact is, I was 
ill and did not get to the meeting. 

I went immediately to the bank ; unfortunately, it 
was closed. 

Don't let the examiners get yon confused; ahox>e 
aU things, keep your head. 

We advise you to put your money into high-grade, 
long-time bonds. There are, to be sure, other forms 
of investment, but this, we believe, is the best under 
present conditions. 

Say what you please about Brown, he always 
** brought home the bacon." After all, this is the 
final test of good salesmanship. 

He told me that his health was poor; likewise, he 
said he was broke. 

Your letter has not yet arrived. I shall therefore 
follow our first plan. 

You ask me whether I know his whereabouts. Of 
course I don't. 

2. Note that ''however," ''indeed," "still," 
"now," "then," "further," "also," "thus," 
"likewise," "fortunately," and "unfortunately," 
when used as adverbs, and "besides," and "notwith- 
standing," when used as prepositions, require no 
punctuation : 

This is indeed true. Then we went home. The 
present report is still more encouraging. 

There are also many ways of doing business which 
I cannot now discuss. 

I likewise managed to discover how this thing is 
done. 

I found him friendly indeed, 

I am glad the shipment turned out so fortunately. 
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In the case of '* however'' used as an adverb, the 

word-group following ** however" should be set oflf 

by a comma or by commas: 

However eflBcient he may be, we don't want him. 

We shall continue to do business with you, haw^ 

ever long you may take to pay. 

The task, however difiScult it may seem, is not 
impossible. 

I. e. See Examples. 

I (we) believe. See It seems. 

I (we) say. See It seems. 

I (we) think. See It seems. 

If. A word-group introduced by "if," ''provided,*' 
or ** unless" is set off by a comma if it precedes the 
principal statement: If the money had been paid 
at the time promised, we should now be all right. 

Newspapers and some magazines do not use the 
comma after such word-groups unless the meaning 
would be in doubt without it, but the stenographer 
had better observe the usual rule. 

"When such a group follows the principal state- 
ment no comma is used if the '* if -group" expresses 
a condition essential to the main statement: We 
should now be all right if the money had been paid 
at the time promised. But if the condition expressed 
is not essential, the comma is used: His actions are 
unexplainable, unless, indeed, he means to resign. 

In any case. See However. 

Indeed. See However. 

In fact. See However. 

In my (our) opinion. See It seems. 

In short. See However. 

In such cases. The word-groups **in such cases," "in 
such a case," and "in {or under) these circumstances 
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(conditions) " should be followed by a comma: Under 

these conditions, I see no way out. 
See Adverb. 
In the first (second, etc.) place. See Lists. 
Indeed. See However. 
tnserticn. To mark the place where an insertion 

should be made use a caret {^). 
Insertions in quoted matter. See Additions or insert 

tians in quoted matter. 
Interrogation. See Question. 
Italics. Fof certain uses of italics (underscoring), see 

Book titles; Foreign words. 
Italics are also used for — 

(1) words or word-groups which are especially 
emphasized: Our motto is Nothing hut the best. 

In general, emphatic words and word-groups should 
be brought out by some other device than italics. 

(2) sideheads and paragraph titles: 

Capital stock.— The $16,000,000 capital stock of 
the Butdette Corporation, $25 par value, paying divi- 
dends at 10% per annum, at the present market 
quotation ($35 a share), represents an indicated mar- 
ket valuation in excess of $21,000,000. 

( 3 ) the word ' ' Besolved ' ' in resolutions. ' ' Where- 
as,'' in resolutions, is usually printed with capitals 
and small capitals, as it is here. See Resolutions. 

(4) the word ''Continued" when used after the 
title of a report or other document when the title 
or a subheading is repeated: 

Chapter Two — Continued. 

(5) a title added to a signature: 
William J. Burkhart,- Presirfenf 

(6) words used, not for the purpose of conveying 
an idea, bicit as words: 
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The word and is a conjunction. 

The word electrolysis is familiar to all chemists. 

For this purpose, quotation marks may be used, 
ilistead of italics : The word **and" is a conjunction. 
It is said* See It seems. 

It seems (to me, us). ''It seems (to me, us)," **in my 
(our) opinion," **it is said," and similar paren- 
thetical remarks should be set off by a comma or by 
commas; but "I (we, etc.) say (think, believe)," **I 
am sure," and the -like require no punctuation if 
**that" is expressed or implied: 
^ In our opinion, you ought not to lose this chance. 

We are, I think, going a bit too strong on this line. 

There is, Jie believes, no chance for hiin to get his 
money back. 

We are overstocked now, it seems to me. 

But : We believe you will find these goods entirely 
satisfactory. It seems to me we are overstocked now. 
Letters. For headings, salutations, forms of letters, 
and other details of mechanical style applicable to 
letter-writing, see pp. 203-212. 
Like. ''Like" and "unlike" require no punctuation 
unless they introduce a word-group added as an after- 
thought, or added explanation, in which case the 
word-group introduced should be set off by a comma : 

He worked like a horse. 

The two processes are quite unlike. 

His hair was red, like a carrot. 

Explanatory word-groups introduced by "like" or 
"unlike" ^nd inserted in the sentence in such a way 
as to make a complete break in the thought, should be 
set off by dashes : 

A really intelligent salesman — like WilUam^ — 
would never have been guilty of such folly. 
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If, however, the connection is closer, commas are 
used: 

Our esteemed president, like his predecessor, is as 
you know, rather tight with the cash. 
Lists. 1. Lists, specifications, summaries, tabulations, 
and enumerations, the items of which are run together 
in the same line, instead of being placed in columns 
with each item separate, should be written with semi- 
colons between the items : 

The inventory shows: 164 barrels of china; 

Q^ boxes of hardware; 1161 bundles of dry goods 

(and so on). 

2. If such lists contain but two or three 
short items, commas instead of semicolons are per- 
missible : The inventory shows 164 barrels, 64 boxes, 
and 1161 bundles, 

3. In a complicated list, summary, syllabus, or 
enumeration having each of its several items in a 
separate line, if it is desired to indicate gradations 
in the relative importance of the several items, the 
following system of numbering may be observed. 
This system provides for four divisions subordinate 
to the first, each succeeding one being subordinate 
to the one preceding it : 

1. The Outfit costs $107.80, and consists of— 
(1) a % h. p. motor (a. c. or d. c.) 

(2)* buffing accessories: 

1) the cleaning accessories 

a) a sewed buffing wheel consisting of 

(o) 4 sections 8" in diameter 
6) a bar of tripoli 

2) polishing accessories 

a) a loose buffing wheel consisting of 

{a) 4 sections 8" in diameter 
6) a bar of crocus 

2. Shipment can be made from stock. 

3. Shipping directions should accompany the order. 
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If the items are numbered by the use of ** first," 
*' second," etc., or by the use of '*in the first place,** 
*'in the second place," etc., the several expressions 
used for numbering should each be followed by 
a comma. 

See also Examples; Colon; Dates and numbers; 
Thousands; Semicolon. 
Luckily (for me, us, etc.). See However, 
Measures. See Numbers. 

Misunderstanding. See also Comma; Dates and Num- 
bers; Similar words; Names, 

In general, whenever the position of two words or 
word-groups not separated by punctuation might 
result in misunderstanding, the words or word-groups 
should be kept apart by a comma. The typist should 
be especially on the lookout for such cases, whether 
they result from peculiarities of the English language 
or, as sometimes happens, from careless composition 
on the part of the person dictating. In some in- 
stances the use of the comma is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the same word when used as two different 
parts of speech: 

We have just completed a new factory containing 
eight hundred machines, and a house for the superin- 
tendent. 

Your purpose ought to be, to be the best man in 
this line. 

Above, the tank rises to the height of thirty feet. 
But: Above the tank is an iron frame. 

Then, don't do so any more. But: Then he came 
back. 

Now, you know better than that. But; Now is the 
time to get out and hustle for business. 

By ten o'clock he was on the train. Shortly after, 
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he arrived at the office. But: Shortly after he ar- 
rived at the office, he discovered that he had left the 
papers at home. 

Modifying: phrases and clauses. 1. Modifying phrases 
or clauses that are necessary to limit the meaning of 
the word they modify or to point out definitely the 
person or thing intended must not be preceded by a 
comma: The consignment which reached us yester- 
day was in excellent condition (that is, a particular 
consignment). The property opposite your factory 
is for sale. NicoU the tailor. The steamship ''Ma- 
jestic.'' Mr. Jones of Detroit is a cousin of Mr. 
Jones of Buffalo. Such expressions are commonly 
called ** restrictive" or ** essential" modifiers. 

2. But modifying phrases or clauses that merely 
explain or give additional information should be set 
off by a comma : The last consignment, which reached 
us yesterday, was in excellent condition (the modi- 
fier merely states an additional fact about the con- 
signment, which is already identified by the word 
last). The Jones property, opposite your factory, is 
for sale. Mr. J. P. NicoU, the well-known tailor. 
The fated steamship, the *'Lusitania," left the pier a 
few minutes later. Mr. Jones, of Detroit, Mr. Hart, 
of Buffalo, and Mr. Burnet, of New York, are leaders 
in the new movement. Mr. William T. Hardy, our 
medical examiner, is now in the office. 

See also Additional remark; Adjective; Adverb; 
Apposition; As; Participial expressions. 

Money. See Sums of money. 

Moreover. See However. 

Namely. See Examples. 

Names. "When necessary to prevent confusion or mis- 
understanding, use a comma to separate proper names 
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in a sentence: To Mr. Brown, Smith was always 

deferential. 
See also Misundertsanding ; Similar words; Nouns 

and names. 
Neither, See And; Co-ordinates, 
Neverthelefis. See However. 
No. See Yes. 

Non-restrictive modifiers. See Modifiers. 
Nor. See And; Co-ordinates. 
Not . . . but. When "not'' and ''but" accompany 

two consecutive word-groups, each should be preceded 

by a comma: 
I believe you will succeed, not because you have 

money, hut because you are energetic and industri- 
ous. 
He finally won out, not by brains, but by honesty. 
Notwithstandiiig. See However. 
Nouns* Noims ordinarily require no punctuation. But 

see Modifiers; Names. 
Noun word-groups require punctuation — 

(1) When they stand out of their natural order, 
especially when they occur at the beginning of a 
sentence, in which case they Aould be set oflf by a 
comma: 

I admit (it seems, the fact is) that he is a good 
salesman. But: That he is a good salesman, I admit. 

That he will arrive in time for the board meeting, 
is unlikely. 

He likes to hear Jivmself talk. 

To buy from u>s, is to be satisfied. 

(2) When they are in apposition. See Apposition. 

(3) When they are in the nature of an after- 
thought or constitute a distinct break with the rest 
of the sentence. See Apposition; Dash. 
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Nonnfl and names. 1. Nouns used with a name of a 
person or thing to distinguish the name from others 
that are similar are not ordinarily separated from 
the name by a comma: Edison the inventor. The 
steamship ''Majestic/' 

2. But if the name is followed by of, a comma 
is usually necessary : Mr. John W. Jones, of Detroit; 
but: King George of England (where the place really 
is treated as part of the name itself) . 

See also Modifying phrases and clauses. 
Now. See However. 
Numbered items. See lAst. 

Numbers. 1. Cardinal numbers less than 100 should 
be spelled out except in calculations, lists, itemized 
accounts, etc., or in a series part of which runs above 
100: 

He is now thirty -five years old. Not: He is now 35 
years old. 

Our smallest motor weighs 75 pounds; the next 
size, 150; the next, 300. 

But dates, and page, telephone, house, and automo- 
bile numbers should never be spelled out. 

2. Numbers consisting of more than three figures 
are separated by commas into groups of three, begin- 
ning on the right : 8,900 ; 9,786,563.' 

But do not use the comma in dates, or page, tele- 
phone, house, or automobile numbers: 1920; p. 
1234 ; Normal 2365 ; 5760 Woodlawn Avenue 5 168938 
HI. 

See also Contractions; Bastes; Lists. 
O, oh. The form, — ^which should always be written 
with a capital (see p. 67) — ^is to be used only in 
addressing a person. It should take no punctuation 
, after it : God ; Father. 
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The form, ^ * oh, " is an exclamation, and is ordinar- 
ily to be followed by a comma, especially when an ex- 
clamation point is placed at the end of the sentence 
' itself : Oh, how I wish we had not bought these 
goods! Ohy for the good old days of cheap labor! 
See also Exclamations. 

Omission. See Insertion. 

Omission of figures or letters. See Contractions. 

Omission of word. 1. A word is frequently omitted 
for convenience or brevity; in such a case a comma 
should be used to indicate the omission : In the first 
box were two lamps ; in the second, three motors ; in 
the third, a mixed lot of parts. 

2. If, in copying a document or a letter, etc., a 
word or a passage proves illegible or unintelligible, 
or is omitted for any reason whatever, such word or 
passage should be accounted for in the copy by a 
series of periods: It may be that the . . . will 
arrive tomorrow. 

On condition (that). See AltJiougJi. 

On the contrary. See However. 

On the following conditions. See As follows. 

On the other hand. See However. 

Or. See And; Appositives. 

Or rather. A connection or explanation introduced by 
**or rather'' is set off from the rest of the sentence 
by commas : His horses, or rather two of the three^ 
were badly injured. 

Otherwise. See However, 

Outline. See Lists. 

Paragraph. In a letter every subject discussed should 
constitute a separate paragraph ; see pp. 29 and 200. 
When single spaces are left between the lines, it is 
well to drop tivo spaces after every paragraph. The 
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first word of every paragraph should be indented 
about one eighth of the length of the typewritten 
to the line, ten or twelve spaces is a good indention, 
to the line, ten or twelve spaces is a good idention. 
Whatever indention you choose, stick to it. 
See also QiiotcUions. 
Parentheses. 1. Parentheses should not ordinarily be 
used to enclose explanatory matter. Dashes are pref- 
erable for this purpose. Parentheses may, however, 
properly be used in place of dashes where, for greater 
"clearness, it is desired to inject a sentence or other 
word-group into a sentence : The agreement reached 
between us (I shall write about it at greater length 
in a later letter) provides for the payment of $12,000 
in instalments. We have in our employ a large num- 
ber of chemists, geologists and mechanics (such as 
carpenters, electricians, and engineers). 

2. A sentence or clause within parentheses should 
never carry a comma immediately in front of either 
the opening or closing parenthesis: I have agreed 
to extend the time of pajnnent (I am using my best 
judgment), and I hope you will approve. 

- The role is that the punctuation required after 
that part of the sentence which precedes the first 
parenthesis must be carried over and placed after the 
second parenthesis. This applies to all punctuation 
marks. 

3. If the matter enclosed in parentheses is pre- 
ceded and followed by parts of the sentence, no punc- 
tuation mark should be used after the parentheses 

 that would not be necessary if the matter in the 
parentheses were omitted : I am judging by appear* 
ances (not guessing) that he is all right. 

Note here, that if the words in par^tte^es were 
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not used at all, there would be no comma after 
** appearances. '* Therefore there is none used after 
the second parenthesis. On the other hand, if the 
words **not guessing'' were not placed in paren- 
theses, they would have to be set off by commas. 

4. If a detached sentence is enclosed in paren- 
theses, the period at the end of the sentence is placed 
inside the second parenthesis : I am sure of it myself. 
(Mr. Smith does not believe it.) 

5. In business correspondence, parentheses are 
used for setting off enumerations: He gave several 
reasons for his resignation: (1) advanced age; (2) 
failing health; (3) a desire to rest. 

See also Additions or insertions in quotations; 
Break in thought; Word-group within a sentence: 
Exclamations ; Explanatory matter; Lists. 
Participial expressions. Participial word-groups require 
punctuation only when they are loosely connected 
with the rest of the sentence, or are out of their 
natural order, in which case they are set off by 
commas : 

Being ignoramt of your exact needs, we are ship- 
ping according to our best judgment. 

This matter "being disposed of, we can now take up 
the question of territorial expansion. 

Sitting all day at a desk, I get nervous sometimes. 

Taking the securities hurriedly ouA of the drawer, 
I ran to the bank. 

Thus I sat for hours, thinking of the money I liad 
sunk in that old hole. (Here the omission of the 
comma would indicate a closer connection between 
the two parts of the sentence.) 

I found the boxes broken open and scattered all 
over the place. 
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I found him smoking a cigarette. 
Sitting aJl day at a desk is tiresome. 
I do not like his disposing of so much stock to out* 
siders. 

Note that in most casts where a comma is used, the 
participial word-group is brought back to the begin- 
ning of the sentence. 

See also Modifying phrases and clauses. 
Particularly. See Especially. 

Perhaps. Ordinarily this word requires no punctua- 
tion, but it may be set off by commas if it is felt 
to be distinctly parenthetical. 
Period. A period should be used after — 

(1) a complete declarative or imperative sentence. 
Before placing the period, be sure that the word- 
group contains a subject and verb and is grammati- 
cally independent of neighboring word-groups. Do 
not, for example, write : 

Permit me to say that several of your recent ship- 
ments have arrived in bad shape. All due to insecure 
packing in your warehouse. 

On the other hand, very short, closely connected 
sentences may be separated by semicolons: 

I had to sell the whole lot; I needed the money. 

In literary English very short sentences are some- 
times separated by commas, but cases where the 
- comma is permissible rarely occur in business cor- 
respondence : 

I came, I saw, I made the sale. 

(2) abbreviations. See Abbreviations. 

(3) sideheads. See Italics. 

Pictures. The titles of pictures should be put in quo- 
tation marks : The beautiful Red Cross picture, ' ' The 
Greatest Mother in All the World. ' ' In like manner. 
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the rule applies to the names of statues: The cele- 
brated statue, the ''Venus of Milo." 

Plural. See pp. 173-179. 

Possessive. See pp. 171-173. 

Prepositions. When two or more prepositions govern 
the same noun, each preposition should be followed 
by a comma : The copper is made up with, but pro- 
_ tected from, the iron. 

See also Co-ordinate expressions. 

Provided (that). See //. 

Questions. 1. A direct question is punctuated with the 
interrogation point: When shall you arrive? You 
are sure it was Johnson! I then asked him, '*When 
shall you arrive?" 

2. An indirect question does not take the inter- 
rogation point: I asked him when he would (or 
should) arrive. 

3. A sentence that is actually a request, although 
apparently disguised as a question, ought not to 
have the interrogation point: Will yon be good 
enough to let us hear from you promptly. 

4. When the quoted matter forms only a part of 
the entire interrogation, the interrogation point 
should be placed outside the quotation marks ; How 
soon can you .ship one of your *'Universals"? 

Quotations. 1. In general, double quotation marks 
should enclose all passages that give the exact words 
of another writer or speaker: ''Come in,** said he. 
She was **the observed of all observers.** 

2. A quotation within a quotation shonld be en- 
closed in single quotation marks "(* *) : Mr. Brown 
writes: ''I could get little out of him. He spoke 
of 'those rascals who are stealing our business,* but 
he made no specific charges against anyone.** 
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3. Indirect quotations generally require no punc- 
tuation, but even indirect quotations may be en- 
closed in quotation marks if they are phrased in a 
peculiar fashion or if the person dictating refuses to 
assume responsibility for the words: He said he 
thought it was **a damnable piece of rascality." 

4. Quoted language, maxims, etc., when brief and 
when not set off as a separate paragraph, should be 
separated by commas from the sentence in which they 
occur: He distinctly said, *'I don't Want it," and 
then turned away. 

5. Longer and formal quotations should be pre- 
ceded by a colen instead of a comma: He said: **I 
have not the means at present to embark in so large 
an undertaking as this," etc. 

6. Quotations that cover more than two lines are 
best written as a separate paragraph. The sentence 
introducing the quoted matter should then end with a 
colon {not with a dash, and not with a colon and 
dash). 

7. The period and the comma are always to be 
placed inside the quotation marks — ^never outside. 
The other punctuation marks are to be placed inside 
or outside the quotation marks according as they 
form part of the quotation or not: *' Shillelaghs," 
*Mudheens," and laces comprised the shipment. 
' * How funny this seems ! " he exclaimed. The beggar 
actually told me he was **all in"! **How can you 
sell out now?" he asked finally. 

Note that when the quoted matter stands before 
the words **he said," etc., no punctuation mark is 
used after the second quotation mark ("): 

' * This order should be shipped promptly, ' ' writes 
the manager in a recent letter. 
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*'Do you expect me to believe that?" he asked. 
Not: '*Do you expect me to believe that?", he asked. 

See also Commas; Omission of words; Unusual 
words. 

8. In quoted matter consisting of more than one 
paragraph, double quotation marks should be used 
at the beginning of each paragraph, but at the end 
of the last one only. This rule applies even when the 
quoted matter includes the end of a letter: 

His letter ends with the following: 

'*I refuse to ship any more goods without payment 
in advance. 

''Yours truly, 
(signed) ''John Smith." 

Note here that "yours truly" and the signature 
are treated as paragraphs. 
Bather. (See also Or rather.) The comma is prefer- 
ably omitted before "rather" in sentences such as: 
The value of our product is measured by its quality 
rather than by its price. 
Repetition, See Similar words. 

Resolutions. In formal resolutions, the words "where- 
as" and "resolved" are given special treatment. 
"Whereas" is printed with a capital followed by 
small capitals (in typewritinjg capitals should be 
used throughout) ; "resolved" is capitalized and itali- 
cized (underscored). The first word after each of 
these words is capitalized and must always be pre- 
ceded by a comma: 

Whereas, It has been reported, etc.; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That immediate, etc. 
Restrictive expressions. See Modifying phrases a/nd 
clauses. 
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Salutations. Use a colon after the salutatory phrase of a 
speaker to the chairman or the audience: 

Mr. Chairman: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

For Salutations. in letters, see pp. 208-209. 
Semicolon. The ordinary uses of the semicolon are : 

1. To separate very short, closely connected sen- 
tences. See Period. 

2. To separate word-groups that are themselves 
punctuated by commas: We have determined on 
three things: first, and above everything else, to 
insist on punctuality; second, to require weekly 
reports from the heads of departments; and, third, 
to grade salaries in accordance with the result of 
such reports. If the stock is issued, you will prob- 
ably receive your full share; but, even if you do, 
the sum invested by you will be comparatively smalL 

3. The same rule applies to lists, enumerations, 
etc., the items of which contain commas or consist of 
several words: 

Our discounts are as follows : less than 50, 20% ; 
50 to 99, 25% ; 100 and over, 30%. 

The amount contributed was: A. B. & Co., $100; 
C. D. & Co., $500; E. F., $150; G. H., $200. 

The specifications included 6 waterproof bells, for 
outside installation; 20 bells in the building itself; 
10 ** break-glass'/ fire alarm stations; and a panel 
board for installation in the basement. 
See also Colon; Examples; Lists. 
Series. See And; Examples; Lists. 
Ships. Names of ships should be enclosed in double 
quotation marks: The SS. **Lusitania.'' The U. S. 
gunboat ''Rhode Island." 
Sideheads. A period and dash should separate a side- 
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head from the paragraph to which it belongs, and 
the sidehead itself should preferably be underscored : 
The repair shop.-r-^his is equipped with all mod- 
em machinery, and is in charge of a foreman who 
has 24 men directly under him. 
See also Italics; Period, 
Signatures. If a signature is followed by a title, posi- 
tion, department, address, etc., on a separate line, 
there should be no comma after the signature: 

E. R. Harding 
Vice-President a/nd Western Manoffer 
Nor should there be any period at the end of the 
title. See also Italics. 
Similar words. When two identical or closely similar 
words come together in a sentence, they may be sepa- 
rated by a comma : What is, is best. Your aim ought 
to he, to be the best salesman on the staff. 

This usage is disregarded by many modern author- 
ities as illogical and unnecessary. 
See also Misunderstanding. 
Since. See AltJiougK. 

So. The adverb ''so" calls for no punctuation: He 
worked so hard that he was soon promoted. 

In general when ''so" introduces a word-group 
containing subject and verb, it should be preceded 
by a semicolon: I could not find him; so I went 
home. 

See And so. 
So long as. See As. 
Specifications. See Lists. 
Statues. See Pictures, 
Still. See However. 

Such as. See Examples; Parentheses. 
Sununaries. See As follows; Lists. 
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Sums of money. Except in lists, calculations, itemized 
accounts, etc., sums of less than one dollar should 
not be expressed iu figures : These goods should retail 
for seventy-five cents. Not: These goods should retail 
for .75 (or 75 cents). 

In a series of sUms, even when occurring in the 
body of a sentence, numerals had better be used: 
These goods should retail for .75, $1.00, and $1.50. 
Any round sum which occurs in the body of a 
letter and which can be expressed in two or three 
words should preferably be spelled out, in which 
case numerals may be added in parentheses: The 
five thousand dollars that I put into this business has 
gone glimmering. 

In consideration of the sum of twenty-five dollars 
($25), he has given me an option for a week. 

When figures are used, if the sum is an exact num- 
ber of dollars, .00 should not be added: The stock 
sells at $40 a share. Not: The stock sells at $40.00 
a share. 
See also Numbers. 
Tabulations. See As follows; Lists. 
Telegrams. See Dates and numbers. 
Thanking you, etc. See Participial expressions. 
That. The pronoun 'Hhat" ordinarily requires no 
punctuation. 

For the punctuation of clauses beginning with the 
conjunction **that," see Nouns. 
That is. See Examples; However. 
Then. 1. Before "then'' beginning a clause, a semi- 
colon is usually better than a comma: I spoke to 
him sharply ; then I left him. 

2. Unless **then'' is used parenthetically, it should 
not be set off by commas: Can't you, then, under- 
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stand how I feel ? I could understand then how you 
felt. 

They say. See It seems. 

Though. See Although; Adverhicii expressions. 

Thus. See However. 

Time Divisions. Separate month and year, in dates, 
but not month and day, by a comma: September, 
1921; New Year's Day, 1921; Wednesday, March 9, 
1921. 

See also Dates and numbers; Contractions. 

Titles. See Degrees. 

To be sure. See However. 

Too. This word requires no punctuation. 

Under the following condition. See As follows. 

Undoubtedly. See Certainly. 

Unfortunately. See However. 

Unlike. See Like. 

Unusual words. See Foreign words; Quotations; Words 
used peculiarly. 

Upon these conditions. See In such cases. 

Viz. See Examples. 

Vocative. See Address; Salutations. 

Weights and measures. See Dim>ensions, weights, and 
measures. 

When. See //. 

Whereas. When introducing a formal resolution, 
'* whereas" should be followed by a comma, and the 
next succeeding word should be capitalized: 
Whereas, The creditors have learned that, etc. 
But if it merely introduces a clause in a sentence, 
the word does not take a comma after it, but the 
clause itself, containing the word must be separated 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma : Whereas 
he claims to have settled with all his creditors, we 
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are still unpaid. We see seme reason in his claim, 
whereas yours is apparently groundless. 
See also Adverbs; Although; Resolviions. 

While. See After; Although; If. 

With the proviso (provision) that. See Although; If. 

Words or word-groaps out of their natural order. See 
Adverbs; After; Although; As; Break in thought; 
Parentheses; Participial expressions^ Word-group 
within a sentence. 

Word-group within a sentence. Word-groups within a 
sentence are variously punctuated. In general, they 
should be set off by commas or dashes or be enclosed 
in parentheses unless they are closely connected both 
in grammar and logic with the rest of the sentence. 
See Additional remark; Adjectives; Adverbs; Mod- 
ifying phrases; Parentheses; Participial expressions. 

Words used peculiarly. Any word or phrase used 
out of its ordinary meaning, or to show that it is 
technical or unusual, should be placed in quotation 
marks: The *' drop-folio,'' or page-number placed 
at the foo,t of the page. A bolt of ''peacock'' blue 
silk. The ''gentle" Hun. She invited me to her 
"four-o'clock." I want to show you our "leader" 
in shirts. 

Even when such words are preceded by the phrase, 
"so-called," they should still take the quotation 
marks: The so-called "frame" of the motor. 

Yes, "Yes," or "No," at the beginning of a sentence, 
may be followed by a comma or a semicolon, accord- 
ing to the closeness of its connection with what fol- 
lows: Yes, I will. Yes; but I can't go today. 

Yet. See However. 

Note that in general "yet" is preceded by a semi- 
colon or the word-group which it introduces is treated 
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as a separate sentence; whereas *^and yet'* should 
be preceded by a comma: I do not see you; yet I 
can hear you plainly. I don't see you, and yet I 
can hear you plainly. 



CHAPTER VI 

WORDS AND THEIR USES 

[Read Chapter II, "Wliat Is Good English?"] 

A, Except in telegrams, do not omit such words as 
a, an, the, where the usage of the language calls for 
them: Quote us on (a) set of armature shaft sleaves 
(sleeves). Connect it to (th^) bracket which fastens 
to (the) desk. 

Above. In formal writing, above should not be used 
to modify a noun. It is never an adjective, and 
must not b^ used as such. Either supply the adjec- 
tive that is understood, or substitute preceding or 
some such word, or else invert the sentence to express 
the, meaning otherwise: The facts are stated in the 
above (say : prec^ng) section. We shall be greatly 
obliged if you will furnish us with the above infor- 
mation (say: information requested above). 

Accept, except. To accept means to "receive"; to 
except means to ' ' omit " or * ' exclude " : I will acc&pt 
your explanation of the affair, although I must except 
items three and five from your list. 

Acceptance, acceptation. The word acceptance refers 
to the accepting of something offered. Acceptation^ 
on the other hand, refers to a general understanding 
of a word, an expression, a rule, or the like : I note 
your acceptance of our offer. This is the usual 
acceptation of this unusual word. 

Ill 
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Accoimti for on account of, may be used in a telegram 
if the meaning is clear ; in a letter such use is slovenly : 
The car was cut out of the train account (say: on 
account of) bad order. On account is also often 
used in a slovenly way : On account this hospital, 
you will please ship the following (say: please ship 
the following, and cluirge to tke account of this hos- 
pital). 

Ad. The use of the abbreviation ad for the word adver- 
tisement is rather slangy, although a common prac- 
tice: Our advertisement (not ad) appears in this 
week^s issue. 

Adjectivee. Do not use adverbs for adjectives : That 
bread tastes good (not well). That music sounds 
sweet (not sweetly). His remark sounded suspicious 
(not suspiciously). That piece of serge feels rough 
(not roughly), I feel miserable (not miserably) 
today. The motor runs hot (not hotly). See p. 189. 

Admit. To admit means to '* acknowledge" in gen- 
eral. To confess means to ''declare one's own sin, 
crime, or fault": He admitted that these were his 
words. He confessed the burglary. 

Adverbs. Do not use adjectives for adverbs: Each 
bell is to ring separate (say: separately). The appa- 
ratus is built very good and fin^ appearing (say: 
is well built and attractive in appearance). The 
motor runs hot, although it seems to be lined up 
perfect (say: perfectly). 

Advise. The use of advise for inform or say in busi- 
ness letters is deplorably common. Usually the word 
is unnecessary and unnecessarily complicates the sen- 
tence containing it. And even when you wish, not 
only to give information, but to say that you are 
giving it, / beg to advise^ Please be advised, etc., 
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are objectionable, petrified phrases: We wish to 
advise that we do not manufacture . . . (means 
We do not manufacture). But have to advise it is 
higher than other quotations and have placed our 
order elsewhere (say : A§ your prices are higher than 
others which have been quoted to us, we have, etc.). 
Please be advised that we are not figuring on that 
job (say: We are not, etc., or Please note that we, 
etc.). WUl you kindly be advised that this motor 
is not suitable. to our conditions. We are return- 
ing samie to you (say: As this motor is not suited to 
our conditions, we are returning it to you). 

Affect, effect. To affect is a verb and means to ** influ- 
ence.'' Effect is either a verb meaning to ''accom- 
plish" or a noun meaning ''result": This combina- 
tion did not greatly affect (not effect) the markets 
To effect (not affect) this combination, however, no 
money was spared. The effect (not affect) of this 
combination upon the market was slight. 

Aggravate should not be used to mean "provoke," 
"annoy," or "exasperate": His carelessness is fre- 
quently annoying. This last mistake exasperated me. 
To "aggravate" means only to "intensify" or to 
"heighten": His guilt was aggravated by his per- 
jury. 

Aim, for intend, is provincial : I intend (not aim) to go 
to New York Tuesday. 

Alibi. Do not use alibi loosely to mean "defense" 
or "excuse." It is a legal term meaning only the 
"plea that the person accused of an act was some- 
where else when the act was performed": He proved 
an alibi by showing that he was in bed with the 
influenza. 

Alike. When alike is used, both is unnecessary and 
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incorrect. It takes at least two to make a likeness: 
The twins are much alike (not: both alike). 

All. It is unnecessary to use of between all and a 
noun : AU the members of the committee were pres- 
ent. 

All ready and already have different meanings and 
should be carefully distinguished: Are the men aU 
ready for the train f The package is aU ready for 
shipping. Already I see signs of discontent. It is 
ten minutes to five and the others have already left 
the office. 

All rigbt. Eemember to keep these two words separate. 
.There is no such word as "alright'*: This proposi- 
tion seems all right. 

All set, as used in the following sentence, is slangy: 
We are all set (say: fifJly supplied) with motors 
for this season. 

All the farther, all the faster, etc. Such expressions 
as all the farther, all the faster, meaning as far as, 
as fast as, are crude and provincial: Peoria was 
all the farther (say: as far as) he got; Ten miles 
an hour is all the faster (say: as fast as) the old 
car could run. 

All togfether, altogether. Distinguish in use between 
the separate words **all" and '*toge'ther" and the 
single-word adverb ** altogether," which means 
* 'wholly'*: Have you gathered these pictures aU 
together? I have finished the work, but the result 
is not altogether satisfactory. 

Allege. Note that there is no d in this word. To 
allege means, not merely to '*say," but to ** affirm," 
or to "put forward as a plea or a reason": The 
boy alleged before witnesses that he saw this thing 
happen. As a reason for his action he alleged the 
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insults he has endured. He showed us the alleged 
criminal (say: dccused man). 

Allow. To aUaw means to '* permit" or to ** acknowl- 
edge," never merely to ** think" or ''assert": The 
firm (Mowed a fixed sum for extra expenses. This 
claim was allowed. Jones declared (not allowed) 
that he had never met the man before. 

Allude.- To allude to is not to ''mention," but to "refer 
to indirectly": The man I alluded to is a traitor; 
but I will not mention his name. 

Alone (see Only). Alone may mean "only" or "unac- 
companied." When ambiguity is possible, use only: 
This work can be done by him alone (that is, with- 
out the help of another). This work can be done 
by him only (that is, by no one else). 

Aloikg this line, 9l<mg these lines. . These phrases are 
correct, but are greatly overworked. Equivalent 
expressions, which may be used as substitutes, are 
of this kind, of this nature, to this effect, in accord- 
ance with this plan: The orator said much along 
these lines (to this effect). There was more talk 
along this line (of this kind). You will conduct 
the campaign alo<ng these lines (according to this 
general plan). Our dealings along this line (in such 
transactions) have been very unsatisfactory. 

Alternative. In the best usage, there can be only two 
alternatives. If more than two things or courses 
are involved, use words that exactly express what is 
involved: I had the choice of three positions (not 
alternatives) : to teach, tD become a reporter, to go 
into settlement work. Several options (or possible 
courses) present themselves. There was no third possi- 
hility (not alternative) , 

Amongf, between (see Between). Use among when 
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more than two individuals or groups are spoken of : 
Divide the money among (not between) the three 
men. 

Amount means ''quantity"^ and is not properly used 
for ''number": We are unable to give them a suffi- 
cient amount (say: number) of motors. 

And. Careful writers use **an<i** only to connect words 
and expressions used similarly in the sentence. (1) 
Do not use ''and which" unless "which" has already 
been used in the sentence (see p. 181). (2) Do not 
use "and" where "to" is needed as a connective: 
Come and (say: to) see me when you can. Please 
try and (say: to) make it do. Please try and (say: 
to) repair this. 

Another. Follow anotJier by thorn,, not from: This 
chairman is of another type tham the preceding. 

Anticipate. Do not use anticipate for expect. It means 
to ' ' foretaste " or " forestall ' ' : All day long he antici- 
pated the pleasure of the evening. Dargan antici- 
pated my decision by sending the order before I 
reached home. 

Any. With not, the word a^y is ambiguous. Use no 
for not any, and distinguish between no and not 
every: This book is fit for no young person. This 
book is not fit for every young person. This starter 
is not built for any (say: every) type of machine, 
but only for Fords. 

Anyhow, anyway are colloquial for nevertheless, how- 
ever, or at any rate, which should be used in formal 
writing: I will tell you anyhow (say: at any rate, or 
nevertheless). Awyhow (say: at any rate), he didn't 
come -soon enough. Anyway (say: nevertheless), he 
was guilty. Anyhow (say: notwithstanding all that), 
I don't like him. 
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Any place. Any place for anywhere is not good usage. 
Be careful not to add an -s to anywhere: She won't 
go anywhere (not any place) with me. I didn't see 

yf him anywhere (not a/ny place). See also Places, 

Apparent. Strictly speaking, apparent refers to some- 
thing that * *^ appears to be but is not ' ' : His apparent 
zeal was due to self-interest. His zeal was evident 
in every action. 

Appreciate is carelessly used for realize, understand: 
You appreciate (say: realize or understand) that 
'we had no previous information on the subject. 

Apt. Do not use apt for likely or lial)le (see these 
words) . It means * * fitted for, " * * habitually disposed 
to," *' ready": You are an apt pupil. Henry gave 
a very apt reply. The factory is likely (not apt) 
to think that the design it is (not they are) building 
is the best. (But if the preceding sentence means 
that the factory habitually regards its own designs 
as best, apt is correct.) 

Are should not be ¥ised after in order that: We must 
have the drawing in order that the mountings may 
be (not are) accurately checked. 

Argufy, for argue, is colloquial: Don't argue (not 
argufy) with me. 

Around. Do not use around for about except in speak- 
ing of place: The sum is, roughly speaking, about 
(not around) a thousand dollars. 

As. Do not use as for that after say, know, and similar 
verbs: I do not know that (not as) I can. I can't 
say that (not as) I do. I never heavd, that (not 
as) he did. 

As if, as though, for that, is probably due to timidity : 
It seems to the writer as if (say: that) we had (say: 
have) done all that could be expected. It seems 
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a$ fkough (say: that) we are having an nnusual 
demand for these goods. 

As to. Do not use as to before how, where, when, 
whom, what, and whether, or in any construction 
where it is unnecessary : I cannot inform you (omit : 
as to) how I will come. Have you been notified 
(omit : as to) when the meeting will be held? I have 
no information where it will be. I have no idea 
whom they will elect. I will write you what their 
- plan is. Their non-arrival causes us to be suspicious 
as to (say: su^pefct) whether they were actually 
shipped. We are greatly in arrears as to (say: in) 
keeping them supplied. 

At. Do not use at with where: Where is he? Then 
we shall know where we are. See also To. 

At best, at first, at last. These . expressions are his- 
torically correct and are usually to be preferred to 
at the best, at the first, and at the last: This is, 
at best, a compromise. At first, I was undecided. 
At last I saw what he was trying to do. 

Athletics. Don't pronounce this word athaletics. 

Atrocious. This is a very strong word and, should 
be used only to mean something like ''outrageous." 
** Disagreeable'* or ** exasperating'' will often serve 
the purpose : The weather is disagreeable. My ste- 
nographer 's carelessness is exasperating. The mur- 
der reported in today's paper was atrocious. 

Aug'ht really means ''anything"; its use for noiight 
is incorrect (see Nought) : He is thoroughly honest 
for aught we know to the contrary. 

Authoress. The form author is correct for a woman 
writer: Mrs. Wharton is one of our leading Amer- 
ican authors. 

Avail is pretentiously and improperly used in the fol- 
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lowing: If I can be of any further avail (say: 
service or use)^ let me know. 

Avenge, revenge. Distinguish between avenge, which 
implies the idea of administering justice, and revenge, 
which means merely ''retaliation for injury": The 
patriot is bound to avenge such an insult to his 
country. The motive of the murder was revenge for 
being cheated at cards. 

Avocation, vocation. An avocation is an occupation 
undertaken from interest by a person who already 
has a vocation, or regular occupation: By vocation 
he is a lawyer, but his avocation is the Shakespeare- 
Bacon theory. 

Awful, awfully. - Avoid these words as much as pos- 
sible except to refer to something exceedingly bad. 
Do not use awfully when very, exceedingly, or 
extremely will serve the purpose : It was a very (not 
awfully) unpleasant scene. This is an exceedingly 
(not awfully) pretty room. I am extremely (not 
awfully) sorry. 

Badly, for mucli, very much or greatly, is colloquial: 
I need help very mucJi (not badly). I am greatly 
(not badly) in need of money. 

Balance. The common, but incorrect, use of balance 
for rest, remxtinder, is of course derived from its 
correct use for the amount necessary to balance, or 
make equal, the two sides of an account. The bal- 
ance may be on either side : There is a balance in 
his favor of $79.35. We spent the rest (not balance) 
of the day in sight-seeing. The remxiinder (not bal- 
ance) of his property went to his first cousin. 

Bank on is colloquial for rely on: He is the only one 
of my friends I can rely on (not bank on) . 

Be back is colloquial for return. But come back for 
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return is good usage: I shall return (not be hack) 
in half an hour. I shall come hack in half an hour. 

Beg. The word heg is often used in the sense of heg 
leave y as in **I heg to say" for '*I heg leave to say." 
But the best usage today avoids heg, as incorrect, 
and heg leave, as unnecessary: In answer to your 
inquiry we heg leave to say . • . But better: In 
answer to your inquiry, we are glad (or regret) 
to inform you (or to say) . . . 

Belong. Do not use the verb belong alonej I like 
this room; all the furniture seems to belong to it 
(not belong). 

Beside, besides. Beside means ^'by the side of ^'; besides 
means **in addition to": My desk is beside the 
window. He received a thousand dollars besides the 
furniture. 

Better (see All tJie), Do not drop the sound d in 
in ''You'd better"; it stands for *'would" or '*had": 
You'd better take an umbrella. 

Between. Don*t say: It is hard' to choose between 
this or (say: and) that. 

Between, among. Use among to refer to more than 
two persons or things. Use between to refer to two 
only: The three robbers divided the booty among 
themselves. This is a secret between you and me. 
There is not enough to be divided among so many. 
Do not use among with one (mother: They divided the 
property among one another (say: themselves). 

Between you and me. "Between you and /," ''between 
you and he/' "between Thomas and //' etc., are 
among the worst and the commonest errors in the 
English language. Between is a preposition and the 
only forms of the personal pronouns allowed after 
it are me, you, him, her, us, and them, whether used 
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.singly or in combination. The mistake arises from 
treating you and / as inseparable and forgetting to 
change I to the proper form me. Anyone who com- 
mits this error should eradicate it by practicing the 
correct forms until they are thoroughly established : 
This is to be kept a secret between you and me. There 
was no further trouble between him cmd her (not 
he and she). Similar mistakes are made with the 
combinations by you and me, to you amd me, for 
you an^ me, with you amd me, and you and me used 
as the objects of a transitive verb: This business 
can be managed by you and me. It applies to you 
and her only. An exception was made for her and 
me. They will go with ym and ms. Will he give 
you and me an increase? 

Blame it on is incorrect. We may say hlame him (me, 
etc.) for it, or lay the blame for it on Mm. Do not 
blame me for this. Don't lay the blame for the error 
on your stenographer. 

Bogus; colloquial for counterfeit, forged, fraudulent 
or worthless: He was convicted of passing counter- 
feit money. He had a lot of hogm (that is, fraud- 
ulent or worthless) checks. 

Both. See AWke. 

Both . . . and (see p. 192). When these words are 
used together, place them in corresponding positions 
in the sentence ; that is, place them immediately before 
words or groups of words that they connect: This 
trait is characteristic of both Caesar and Napoleon 
(not both of . . . and). But: This trait is char- 
acteristic both of Caesar and of Napoleon, is equally 
good. 

Bound is colloquial for determined, resolved, or sure: 
I am determined (not bound) to go on with the work. 
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Unless you walk more quickly, you are sure (not 
bound) to miss your train. 

Brainy is a disagreeable colloquialism for intelligent, 
briUiamt: Parker is a brilliant (not brainy) writer. 

Bring. Distinguish between bring, which implies 
motion toward the speaker/' take, which implies 
motion from," and fetch, which implies ''going 
to get a thing and bringing if: Please bring my 
mail when you come tomorrow. Will you take this 
letter to be posted? Fetch me the large book from 
the third shelf. 

Bulk is colloquial for greater part, most. It means 
really "a large body or mass'*: The bulk of food 
taken is an important feature of diet. One member 
of the committee did the greater part — or most — 
(not bulk) of the work. 

Bunch, in the sense of group, set, number, is slang: 
Our set (not bunch) doesn't go in for that sort of 
thing. There is a group of fellows on our street 
who will get into trouble. 

Business is colloquial for right or even duty or oWi- 
gation: You have no right (not business) to be in 
this yard. It was not your duiy (not business) to 
pay his debts. 

But. Do not use bu;t with that except to express the 
contrary of what the sentence would mean without 
but: I have no fear that he will be present. (He 
will not be present.) I have no fear but that he 
will be present. (He will be present.) 

But what is colloquial for but that: I cannot believe 
but that (not but what) he is innocent. 

Calculate is provincial for think: I think it will rain. 

Calculated. Calculated means ** worked out" or 
designed." Do not use calculated for likely: His 
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blunder is likely (not calculated) to cause much trou- 
ble. But: This plan is calcidated to please even 
the strikers. 

Oau (see May). Use can only to express ' 'ability'' to 
do something: Ca/n you speak French t I can walk 
a mile in ten minutes. 

OaxuLOt heip. Do not use but and a verb after this 
expression. Use a verb form ending in 4ng: I 
cannot help liking (not but like) him. We' cannot 
help believing (not but believe) that we are right. 

Capacity. This word properly means * ' power to receive 
or to learn." Do not use cap<icity when you mean 
* ' ability to do ' ' : There is great capacity for training 
in Jones, and he shows a marked dbUity for executive 
work. 

Caramel has three syllables, the first like that in carry; 
only the ignorant say **carmel." 

Carry is used in Ireland and the South for take or even 
accompany. It refers, strictly speaking, to '* trans- 
porting or conveying by foyce": I intend to accom- 
pany (not carry) Miss Ellen to the ball. The baby 
is too heavy for the little girl to carry. 

Caused by. Do not use caused by for because of: The 
train was very late because of (not caused by) the 
flood. 

Character, This word refers to what a person really 
is; reputation, to what he is supposed to be: The 
reputation of Richard III is very different from his 
character, as we now know it. 

Cheaply. Cheap is an equally good adverb, and is 
preferable as being shorter: These goods will be 
sold cheap. 

Claim. Do not use claim for assert or mamtain. It 
means. strictly to ** demand as due": He cladms the 
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estate. He asserts (not clams) that no one can tell 
the truth about that affair. 

Clever. Clever is used sometimes to mean ''kind" or 
* * good-natured, * ' but it should be kept to mean * * intel- 
ligent" or ** skillful": He has a clever but not an 
original mind. She is clever with her fingers. 

Collect together. Omit together, as collect means 
' ' bring together " : He had collected a strange assort- 
ment of people at the meeting. 

Combine. Do not use combine for combination: This 
combination will be hard to beat. This is the most 
powerful comhinastion (not combine) ever formed. 

Come. Distinguish between com^, which implies 
"motion toward," and go, which implies ** motion 
from": Come tomorrow and bring the baby. I am 
going downtown and will take the picture to be 
framed. I shall com^ to see you and go to see him. 

Common. Do not confuse common with mutual. Com" 
mon means ''shared by two or more persons" ; mutual 
means ** reciprocal":- You and I have comm/m 
friends. Prom the first moment, both she and I felt 
that our liking was mutual. 

Company. In the sense of ** persons entertained/* 
guests or visitors is better form: I had a visitor 
this evening. "We had guests (not company) for 
dinner. 

Company, department^ factory, and other words mean- 
ing an organization consisting of many or several 
persons are often difficult to manage. Sometimes 
the writer is thinking of the organization as acting 
as a unit, and sometimes of it as composed of several 
persons. Both conceptions are correct and either 
may be used — ^with verbs and pronouns singular or 
plural to agree with the conception used — but a mix- 
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tore of the two conceptions in a single sentence, in 
adjoining sentences, or even in a brief letter is always 
nndesirable and sometimes comic: The productiom 
department assures us fhey (say: it) will have no 
further diflSculty. The factory is apt to think that 
the design ihey are (say: it is) building is the best. 
See also remarks on I and We. Sometimes the only 
remedy is to insert an expression like ^'the officers 
of/' 

Compare. Both compare to and compare luUh are 
correct, but they have different meanings : The min- 
ister compared youth to springtime. He compared 
Caesar mth Napoleon in respect to personal char- 
acter as well as generalship. Compared with Root, 
he seems scarcely more than half-witted. 

Complected; provincial for complexioned : The dark- 
complexioned (not comi^cted) girl stood in the door- 
way. 

Consider as. Omit the as; it is superfluous : He con- 
siders this (not as) the proper thing to do. 

Constituted is not the same as constructed: The motor 
would not drive their machine as it was then con^ 
structed (not constituted). 

Contemptible, contemptuous. Distinguish between con- 
t&mptible, which means ** worthy of contempt/' and 
contemptuous, which means ** showing contempt.'* 
The same distinction holds for contemptibly and 
contemptuously: On the judge's face was a con^ 
iemptuous look. He felt that the attorney was con^ 
temptible. Harvey treated his wife contemptibly 
when he spoke to her contemptitously before their 
guests. 

Continual, continuous. Continual means ^'continuing 
with interruptions"; continuous means ''continuing 
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without interruptions": Continual dropping wears 
away a stone. The moving picture show is a con- 
tinuous performance. His continual nagging has 
become unendurable. 

Oonvene, convoke. Convene means ''come together*'; 
convoke means *'call together" : The legislature con^ 
vened at two o'clock. The commander-in-chief con- 
voked the general staff. 

Oould af. This mistake arises from a careless pro- 
nunciation of could have. Could followed by of makes 
nonsense : I could have (not of) finished the work in 
an hour if I had not been so often interrupted. He 
could have (not of) seen how I felt. 

Couple. Couple properly means ''two things of the 
same kind linked together." Its use for a few is 
colloquial and is avoided by careful writers and speak- 
ers. As a colloquial term, however, it seems to imply 
a smaller number than is suggested by a few. When 
Ammon says to King David (II Sam. 13:6), "Let 
Tamar my sister come and make me a couple of 
cakes," he does not mean exactly two, but he intends 
the number to seem very small — smaller than a few. 

Crime. Do not use crime: for sin or shame. Strictly 
speaking, this word means merely an offense against 
the law: Libel is a crime; lying is a sin; indis- 
criminate gossip is a shame to mankind. 

Oritically. Do not use critically when you mean only 
seriously: "He is critically ill" means it is doubtful 
whether he will live or die. 

Cunning, cute; often followed by little. These words 
are American provincialisms for attractive. Try to 
find a variety of words .to express different kind^ 
of attractiveness: That is a sweet little baby. She 
has an artistic little house. What a quaint little per- 
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son the child is.. I bought a pretty little frock. What 
" a cozy little kitchen you have. 

Dao^erous. This word should not be used to mean 
seriously HI: The man is dangerously til (not dan- 
gerous). 

Data. Note the pronunciation (dayta). The word 
data is the plural form of datum, and should never 
be used as singular. Daium is correct, but rarely 
used ; the singular is usually expressed by fact, infor- 
mation, measurement, etc.: These data are all that 
I have been able to get. The writer has forwarded 
all tJiese data (not this data). 

Date. Avoid the vulgar use of this word for '* social 
or business engagement": Have you an en^agem^nt 
(not date) for this evening? 
! Decided, decisive. Distinguish between decided in the 
sense of ''distinct'* or ''strong/' and decisive, which 
means "leading to, or causing, a decision'': It was 
a decided victory, yet it was not decisive of the win- 
ter 's campaign. 

Declare. Do not use declare, which implies a formal 

statement, when you mean merely say: He said 

(not declared) he was ready to follow instructions. 

I He declared solemnly (not said) that he had never 

seen the man before. 

Definite, definitive. Definite means "clear," "precise,^' 
and the like. Definitive is a rare word, meaning 
' ' final, " " decisive, " " authoritative " : " This is the 
definitive edition of Gissing's works. He gave me 
a definite answer. 

Demean. There are two words with this spelling : One 
means to "debase or degrade"; the other to 
"behave." In the best usage, demean one^s self is 
"behave"; humble, lower, debase, are substituted for 
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it in the other sense: The new daughter-in-law 
demeaned herself very well. I did not debase myself 
by quarreling with him. 

Demise. A legal term, sometimes mistakenly used with 
the idea that it sounds better than death: I heard 
of his death (not demise) last week. 

Depot. Careful speakers distinguish between depot, 
which means "a place where supplies are stored," 
and station, which means *'a building for railway 
passengers": An important ammunition depot is at 
that place. The Pennsylvania station (not depot) 
is beautiful. 

Devote. After this word, correct usage requires to, 
not on or in: Will you be fair enough to devote some 
of your space and efforts to (not in) the interests 
of the public. 

Differ. Distinguish between differ mith, which means 
"disagree with," and differ from, which means **to 
be different from": I differ toith you in regard to 
the usefulness of the project. This project differs 
from the first in its expense. 

Different. Never use any preposition but from after 
different: This picture is very different from (not 
to or than) that. The d. c. runs in a different 
direction from (not than) the a. c. The shipment 
is different from that (not tham, what) we ordered. 

Directly. Do not use directly when you mean as soon 
as: We shall have dinner as soon as father comes. 
As soon as (not directly) I saw him, I suspected what 
he was after. 

Disremember ; antiquated and provincial, not in good 
use ; say do not remember instead : I do not remember 
his name (not disremember) . 

Do, did, may be used to refer to or take the place of 

■i 
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almost any verb nsed earlier in the sentence, as: 
I have seldom suffered as I did then. But they 
should not be used to refer to be: Be cheerful as you 
sometimes do (say: are). 

Do not have is correct, but when it is used for have 
not, or have no, it often produces an impression of 
immaturity or childishness: We do not have any- 
thing (say have nothing) in stock that would answer 
your purpose. 

Doctress ; not in good use ; see Authoress, 

Done. Never say: I (or we) done (say: did or have 
done) it. 

Dope. Dope is slang for ** information," ''talk," ''non- 
sense," ''instruction," "news." "I got much infor- 
mation from him" is good English for "I gotta lotta 
dope fromim"; I heard a good deal of talk (not uh 
lotta dope) about that at the club. What's the latest; 
news (not dope) about the murder? 

Dope out. The verb dope is as bad as the noun. 
Eeplace it by work, reason, and similar words: He 
worked it out this way. 

Drawer. Wrongly used by salesmen for the plural: 
These drawers are (not this drawer is) pure wool. 
See also Pant; Scissor; Trouper, 

Due to. Do not use du^e to for owing to or because 
of to begin a detached adverbial phrase. Due to 
must always be attached to a noun or a pronoun, 
either directly or through a verb : This catastrophe, 
which was due to bad management, will cost mil- 
lions. Owing to (not due to) the fact that they are 
cutting down expenses, they will not renew the con- 
tract. He was late at the office, ounng to (not due to) 
an accident on the elevated. 

Each. As each means only one, the verb must be 
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always in the singular: Each of ns has his own 
view on the subject. In sentences of this kind, the 
use of such expressions as of us, of you, of them, 
suggests the plural, and the verb is often wrongly- 
made to agree with the plural pronoun {us, you, 
them) rather than with its singular subject each. 
Note also that any word referring to each must also 
be singular to agree with it. 

Each other, one another. By careful writers distinction 

is made between each other as referring to two only, 

and one another as referring to more than two : The 

. twins are devoted to each other Our sermon enjoined 

all men to love one another. 

Edify; a stilted word meaning to ''instruct'* or to 
"benefit morally or spiritually." "She felt that the 
sermon had done her good'* is better than *'She felt 
greatly edified by the sermon." 

Effect. See Affect. 

Egotist, egoist. Both these words have been used by 
good writers to mean a conceited person, but more 
careful writers make a distinction between them. 
Egoist is opposed to altruist as meaning one who 
considers everything as affecting himself rather than 
others; egotist means a conceited person. 

Either ... or. Purists keep either , . . or for 
alternatives. For a choice of more than two, they 
use or alone : You may give me for Christmas either 
a book or a pair of gloves. You may give me for 
Christmas a book, or a pair of gloves, or a bag. You 
may give me for Christmas a book, a pair of gloves, 
a bag, a handkerchief, or anything else you please. 

Electrocute. This word is a hybrid formation, and 
as such is avoided by many careful writers. But 
many English words are hybrids, and this one will 
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probably maintain itself, as there is no other single 
word to express the same idea. 

Elegant. This word is continually misused, as if it 
expressed excellence in general. It* properly means, 
and should be kept to mean, "graceful and refined. ^^ 
To use it otherwise gives the eflfect of slang: This 
is delicious (not elegcmt) pie. This is a fascinating 
(not elegant) book. The aristocrat of cheap fiction 
is elegawt from top to toe. 

Eliminate properly means to ''cast out," not ''to pre- 
vent" or ''to extract as a result." Its misuse is 
frequently due to a mistaken fondness for pretentious 
words ; usually remove, prevent, extract, or disengage 
is a better word for the idea in mind : We will take 
extra precautions to prevent (not eliminate) such 
occurrences in the future. This process extracts (not 
eliminates) a larger percentage of the oil in the castor 
bean than any other known to me. 

Else. According to the best usage, else is followed by 
tJtan, not by hvi: Nothing else than this would serve. 

Else's is correct in such expressions as anyone else's, 
someone else's, and no one dse^s. In English, the 
possessive of a group of words is regularly made by 
adding the sign of the possessive at the end of the 
group : The book is somebody else's (not som^ody's 
else). No one; else's plan appeals to me so strongly. 

End up. End up, for end, is colloquial. Omit the up: 
This ends the discussion. 

Enthuse. This word is disliked and disapproved by 
careful writers. Substitute he (or become) entJms* 
iastic: He iecame entku;siastic about business con- 
ditions. 

Episode; sometimes carelessly used for any single event. 
Strictly speaking, it should be reserved for one that 
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is part of a series of related events : The most inter- 
esting episode in the book is the confession. I saw 
an amusing occurrence (not episode) on the street 
today. 

Everyone. Like eeuih, this word is always a singular; 
the use of a verb or a pronoun in the plural to refer 
to it is incorrect. 

Every place (see Any place). Do not use every place 
instead of everywhere: I looked everywhere (not 
every place) for it. 

Everywheres is an incorrect form; use everywhere. 

Evidence, testimony. Distinguish between testimony, 
which is merely the statement of a witness, and evi- 
dence, which is fact tending toward proof: The 
testimony of an insane person is useless as evidemce. 

Evident (see Apparent), A fact is evident when it is 
** clearly true": It is evident that nothing was 
done to aid him. 

Example. Example is often loosely used for problem,: 
Scrooge is a good example of miserliness. There 
are ten problems in algebra to be solved. 

Except. See Accept. 

Exceptional, exceptionable. Exceptional means ''' un- 
usual"; exceptionable means ''objeqtionable": He 
admitted that the case was exceptional. The chair- 
man of the committee is a man of exceptionable 
character. 

Expect. Distinguish between expect, which means 
*Uook forward to," and suppose, which means 
*' think." Do not use expect of a past event or when 
you mean merely think: I expect to spend Christmas 
at -home. I suppose (not expect) he was there. We 
shall spend Christmas at home, I suppose (not 
expect). 
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Fact. Do not use this word loosely for an idea implied 
in some preceding expression: If you will advise 
me, I will (better shall) surely appreciate the fact 
(better your kindness). 

Factory. See Company. 

Fall far; slang for ''believe in" or '*be deceived by'*; 
avoided even colloquially by persons of taste : I don't 
believe (not fall for) that. He wasn't deceived by 
(not wouldn't fall for) it. 

Fall down; college slang for fail: He failed in (not 
fell down on) his examinations. 

Farther, further. Use farther to express a distance in 
space and further for all other uses: Your house 
is farther from the station than mine. I should say 
further that he is mistaken. Further, I shall see that 
it is done. Have you any further instructions? 

Favor (noun). Do not use favor or esteenned favor 
when you mean letter; they are old-fashioned : Your 
letter of December tenth has just arrived. 

Favor (verb). Favor in the sense of ** resemble"- oi 
''be like" is not good usage: You are like (not 
favor) your mother. 

Favorable; he favorable to, for like, is awkward and 
stilted. Instead of "I am very favorable to your 
motors," use like^ approve, favor, prefer, etc. 

Favorite. "This is my favorite fruit" is correct; and 
so is "He is a great favorite with the boys"; but 
"I am a great favorite of watermelon" is rustic. 

Feature is greatly overworked in advertisements and 
other business writings. Try to find substitutes for it. 

Feel, look, smell, sound, taste. These verbs express 
sensations; that is, they show how objects appeal to 
our sense of touch, sight, smell, hearing, and taste. 
Like the verbs be and seem, they are followed by an 
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adjective, not by an adverb: Tins velvet feeL soft 
(not softly). She looks beautiful (not beautifuUy). 
The singing sounded sweet (not sweetly). These 
pears taste good (not well). The. stockyards smell 
unusually had (not hadly) tonight. The beer smells 
sour (not sourly). 

Peel of. Omit the of: This is good cloth, feel (not 
of) it. 

Female. Do not use female for woman except when 
you quote Kipling: **The female of the species is 
more deadly than the male." See also Lady, 

Fetch. See Bring. 

Few, a few. Few is opposed in meaning to m^ny, and 
may even imply a doubt of any ; a few means merely 
''several'': **Many are called, but few (not a few) 
are chosen." He will find few (not a few) to believe 
that absurd story. A few (not few) of us are going 
abroad next summer. 

Fewer, less. Fewer refers to number; less to quantity: 
I have fewer books than you, but also less space to 
keep them in. 

First. First is an adverb and is preferable, as being 
shorter, to firstly. Some writers also use second, 
third, and so on for secondly, thirdly, etc.: First, 
I shall speak of the policy of Elizabeth; second (or 
secondly), I shall discuss the policy of Henry of 
Navarre; and third (or thirdly), I shall deal with 
the policy of Philip the Second. 

First-rate. **He is a first-rate man for his place" is 
good usage, but first-rate, for well, referring to health, 
is colloquial: "How do you feel?" "Very well, 
thank you." 

(noun). The common use of fix for dUemana or 
trouble should be avoided. Instead of "I*m in a 
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fix/' say **I'ni in trouble,'' ''I'm bothered about 
sometliiiig, ' * **I'in in a dilemma,'' or "I don't know 
what to do.'' 

(verb) ; an overworked word used for such varied 
meanings as repair, arrange, settle. In the best usage 
it is kept for the meaning * * make firm or permanent ' ' : 
He fi^ed it in position with nails. A fi^ed idea is 
called an obsession. For all other cases prefer such 
expressions as the following : She arranges her hair 
becomingly. Let us meet and settle: this business on 
Tuesday. Will you mend this chair ? I left my watch 
to be repaired. 

Fix you up all right; colloquial for ''arrange it sat- 
isfactorily for you," or "see that you are satisfied." 

Folks; an old-fashioned word for family, persons. .The 
substitution of folk is an affectation. Use family, 
people, persons: Are all your family at home? Lit- 
erary people are often extremely eccentric. 

Foot the bill; colloquial for pay: Order what you need, 
and I will pay the bill. 

Forbears. An aflPectation for ancestors: My ancestors 
came from Scotland. 

Former, latter. These words should never apply to 
more than two. If more than two are referred to, 
use the first, the second, the third, and the last. But 
as far as possible the former and the latter should 
be avoided for the sake of immediate clearness. It 
takes time to look back and see which of two persons 
or things was mentioned first, as in the sentence 
"Smith and Jones are the stars: the former as full 
back and the latter as quarter-back." It saves time 
and energy to say: ** Smith as full-back and Jones 
quarter-back." 

From hence, from thence, from whence. Omit the 
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from. Hence means ''from, this place, '* thence, 
*'from that place," and whence means ''from 
which": Thence I sailed to Java. He sailed to 
Java, whence he returned home. 

Fumiyy in the sense of "strange," is colloquial. It 
should be used only to mean ** amusing " : A strange 
(not funny) thing happened to me today; I failed 
to recognize my brother when 1 met him. That' is 
the funniest farce I have ever seen. 

Further. See Farther. 

(lent. Vulgar abbreviation for gentleman. It should 
never be used: Men^s (not geriis^) clothes pressed 
here. 

Gentleman. Do not use this word to mean merely man. 
Use it only when you wish to emphasize a man's good 
breeding : ' ' Noblesse Oblige " is a gentleman 's motto. 
Did you notice those two men who just passed us? 

GtontlemaJi friend; an expression which immediately 
stamps the user as of very meager breeding. Any 
of the following expressions is in good taste: Mr. 
Smith (no emphasis on the friend) gave me this 
book. A friend of mine (no emphasis on the sex 
or individuality of the giver) gave me this book. 
My friend, Mr. Smith (complete information), gave 
me this book. A mxm who is a friend of mine (no 
identification) gave me this book. 

Go. See Come, 

Oone. See Went. 

Gtood, well. Both words are used as adjectives after 
the verbs he, seem, and verbs that express sensations, 
but they have different meanings. Oood refers to 
moral character or fine quality ; well refers to health 
or appearance : That man looks good (that is, he is 
a fine character). That man looks well (that is, in 
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good health; or it may be, his general appearance 
is pleasing). 

Gk>t. Rave got is commonly used to mean merely ' * own. ' ' 
In this sense got is superfluous. It should be used 
only as an equivalent for bought or obtained: Have 
^ you (not have you gat) a copy of Green Mansions 
that you could lend me t Yes^^^ I have one. I recently 
got (or bought or obtained) an old table for my col- 
lection. 

GrOttfin; mistakenly used in the belief that it is more 
correct or more elegant than got: I have got (not 
gotten) fifty signatures to the petition. 

Got to; colloquial for must, which is shorter and better: 
I must (not got to or have got to) buy a new hat. 

Grand; a greatly over-worked word. Strictly speak- 
ing, it implies qualities physical or mental on a large 
scale. It should not be used merely to express unusual 
pleasure or appreciation: The mountains enclosing 
the canyon were wild and grand. In those days, 
life was on a grander scale than it is to day. Par- 
ticularly to be avoided is the expression perfectly 
grand for delightful: We had a deUghtful time at 
the party. The weather is delightful today. The 
weather is wonderful today. 

Gratis. This word should be used with care. Do not 
say: ''They are given grqtis/^ but: ''They are 
gratis." Better still, avoid the use of the word, and 
substitute: "They are free" or "There is no charge 
for them.'' If you pronounce the word, remember 
that the first syllable is gray. 

Guess; used commonly in this country to mean *' think.'* 
It is permissible in conversation, but in writing the 
word should be restricted to its literal sense of "try- 
ing to hit upon": I guessed the solution of your 
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problem at once. I never can guess a riddle. I think 
(not guess) I'll go to town tomorrow. 

Had have, Had of. Do not use either Jiave or of after 
iiad. Both are incorrect: If he had (not had of, nor 
had have) asked me, I should have gone. 
See also Could of. 

Had ought. Had is superfluous and incorrect: Yoii 
ought (not had ought) to go. You ought not (not 

. hadn't ought) to sit up so late. 

Handy. In the best usage, this word means only 
*' skillful with the hand," or ''fitted to the hand,." 
and should not be used for near: This is a handy 
little tool. These are handy little volumes. A sailor 
is a handy man for odd jobs. But: The neighbors 
all live very 'near us (not handy to) . 

Hanged, hung. Use hanged in speaking of an execu- 
tion ; hung under all other circumstances : The mur- 
derer was hanged at noon today. Your pictures are 
badly hung. 

Happen. An event happens to a person, not a person 
to an event. **Rice nearly happened to an accident 
Thursday" is amusingly incorrect. 

Healthful, healthy. Careful writers distinguish between 
healthful as meaning ''conducive to health," and 
healthy as meaning **in a condition of health," but 
the distinction is often disregarded : ' Walking is the 
most healthful of all exercises. That is a healthy 
baby. Keep your body thoroughly healthy. Whole- 
some (not healthy) is the correct term for food or 
drink. 

Heighth; the final th is unnecessary and wrong: We 
looked down from a great height (not heighth). 

Hence. See From. 

High is not the same as tall. The Woolworth building 
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may be the tallest in the world, but there are many 
cottages on high mountains that are higher than it. 

Home. Do not say home when you mean merely house; 
home implies family relationship : A handsome house 
does not make a happy home. 
See also To home. 

Hoping to hear from you promptly, and similar phrases 
at the end of a letter have become conventional and 
thereby lost their force. If you really wish an early 
reply, say, ' ' I should be greatly obliged for an early 
reply." 

How. Custom and associations have made the use 
of the word Howf to mean **What did you say V 
extremely vulgar. Take the trouble to ask or say 
exactly what you mean : What did you say ? I did 
not understand you. I did not hear what you. said. 

Human, though used by many good writers and speak- 
ers for men, people^ human beings, is by careful 
writers used only as an adjective: In this respect 
we hum^n hevngs (not humans) are inferior to ani- 
mals. 

Hung*. See Hanged. 

Hurry; colloquial for haste. It may be used in talking, 
but in writing haste should be used to mean "speed,'* 
and hurry, to mean ** confusion in speed' ': Make 
haste (or hapten) or we shall miss the train. My 
old aunt, is always hurried when she tries to make 
haste. 

Idea> purpose. Do not use idea when you mean pur- 
pose. Idea is a mental conception ; purpose is a plan : 
I have a fairly clear ide<i of the problem in the situa- 
' tion. My purpose is to solve it with the least injury 
to anyone. 

If, whether. In a question after a verb of asking or 
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eonsidermg, use whether, not if. Keep if to express 
condition : I shall ask the captain whether we have 
time to go ashore. I shall ask the captain, if there 
is time, whether we may go ashore. I wonder whether 
there is time. I doubt whether there is time* I doubt 
whether there will be time if we do not go at once. 

Sk; a word to be avoided. It is wrong in the sense 
in which it is commonly used, as meaning ^^kind"; 
properly it means '*same." *'MacGregor of that 
iUc'^ means ''MacGregor of the clan MacOregor/^ 

niy. The y is superfluous ; HI does duty as both adjec- 
tive and adverb: She is iZZ to day. He took it iU 
(not illy) that we did not meet him. 

Imaginaiy, imaginative. Do not confuse these words. 
Imaginary means ''existing only in the imagination'* ; 
imaginative means ''full of imagination'': Gulliver 
is an im^iginary character. Swift is a highly imagr- 
inative writer. 

Immediately, for as soon as, is bad usage: I shall go 
as soon as (not immediately) we have finished dinner. 
See also Directly. 

In evidence is overworked. Equivalents are given 
below : Many society people were present. Good taste 
was everywhere noticeable. In the decorations flowers 
and fruits of the season were iised. Avoid such sen- 
tences as: Society was very much in evidence at 
the theater. 

Inaugurate; used only by pompous persons to mean 
"take" or "begin." Keep the word for the formal 
installation of an officer or introduction of a new 
system or regime: Steps have been taken (not inoAig- 
urated) to control crime in our city. A strong move- 
ment in this direction has begun. 

Indexes, indices. Distinguish between the plural indexes 
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which should be used only for index in the sense of 
, alphabetical list of subjects printed at the end of 
a book, and indices which should be used for index 
in other senses: Books without indexes are almost 
worthless. In this problem the indices are 3 and 5. 

Individual. Do not use individual unless you wish to 
emphasize the separateness of the persons: A hun- 
dred persons (not individtials) were killed in the 
wreck. The individuals of the group were easily 
distinguishable. 

Infer is wrongly used for imply. Infer means to ''draw 
an inference." Imply is the proper term for ** giv- 
ing a suggestion or hint." "What I say may imply 
that Jones is a fool. Prom what I say you may 
infer that he is. 

Inside of. Omit the of. It is superfluous : Inside the 
house are many treasures of art. 

Insinuate carries a suggestion of slyness, and should be 
used with discretion: Mr. Brown insinuates (say: 
intimates) that it is impossible for him to come. 

Into must be carefully distinguished from in: In (not 
into) what country did the German Emperor take 
refuge ? 

Invite for invitation is extremely vulgar: I have an 
invitation (not invite) for Thanksgiving Day. 

In so far as. In is superfluous : So far as you are con- 
~ cerned, you wiU be better oflf than before. 

Kind is singular, and should be preceded by this or 
- (hat (not by these or those) : I don't like that kind 
of people. Do you wish this kind of gloves? 

Kindly. Few words are so frequently misplaced in 
letters as this is, or with so comical effects. As used, 
it represents the writer as conferring a favor instead 
of requesting one, as he intended : * * We would kindlAS 
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ask that you give ns," etc. **We kindly ask you to 
scrap it." The writers mean to say: '*We would 
ask that you kindly give us/' etc. *'We ask that you 
kindly scrap it." 

Eindaf a (see Sort of). Omit the a, as not merely 
superfluous but wrong: He is a queer kind of (omit 
a) fellow. What kind of flower is this? Have you 
ever seen that kind of (omit an) animal before? 

Lady. Use the word only to emphasize social standing 
or to placate scrub ladies and other persons of that 

' type: The Duchess is a very fine lady and a thor- 
oughly good womwn. 

Lady Friend. See Oentleman Friend. 

Laid. See Lay. 

Last^ latest^ preceding. Last means that no more will 
follow; latest means the most recent; preceding 
means the one before the present: He finished his 
last novel a week before his death. Smith's latest 
hobby — ^book-collecting — ^is more expensive than the 
preceding — ^golf. 

The idioms la^t night, last week, last monfky last 
summer, etc., are exceptions. 

Latter. See Former. 

Lay, laid. Lay is the past tense of Hq, meaning ''rest 
upon"; laid is the past tense of lay, meaning "place 
upon":" I lie down every afternoon. Yesterday I 
lay down and rested for two hours. Lay the book 
on the table. I laid it on the desk. See Lie. 

Learn, teach. A teacher teacJies his pupil. The pupil 
may learn what' he is taught : Will you teacJi (not 
learn) me to dance? I cannot teacJi you; I have 
never learned to dance myself. 

Leave, let. Do not use leave unless you mean '*go 
away from." **Lei me alone" means **Stop bother- 
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ing me." ^^ Leave me alone" means **6o awqy from 
me." The double error in '^ Leave it Z(m/" (for Let 
it lie) makes this expression one of the worst in 
English. 

Len^hways. Lengthmse is preferable. The boat is 
graceful seen lengthwise. 

Lend, loan. Lend is the verb, loan is properly only a 
noun : Lend me your umbrella. The amount of the 
loam, is two hundred dollars. 

Less. See Fewer. 

Liable means ''subject to," usually with an implication 
of responsibility or obligation, and a suggestion of 
something unpleasant; Ukely means probable: By 
this action you make yourself liable to a lawsuit. 
It seems likely to rain. You will be likely to find 
him at home. 

Lie. The use of lay for lie is very common, though 
recognized as a vulgarism. See La/y. 

Like. See As. 

like to used for dlmast is one of the worst mistakes 
in English: I almost (not like to) froze. I nearly 
(not Uke to) fell. 

Likely. See JLiable. 

Line. See Along this lime. 

Listen. In recent years there has arisen a practice of 
beginning sentences — even unimportant ones — with 
listen or say. In this use, say is distinctly ill-bred. 
Listen is perhaps less offensive, but well-bred per- 
sons do not use it, as the uncultivated do, merely to 
introduce a new subject. See also Say. 

Literally. Do not use this word unless you mean *'in 
the strict sense of the word." It is often confused 
with its exact opposite, figuratively; We were lit- 
eraUy ground to pieces in the crush. 
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Loan. See Lend. 

Located; vulgar for situate, settle, place, live: Where 
is the house sitiui^ed (not located) ? In what town 
shall you settle (not locate) ? I hope you will soon 
jSnd a place (not location) that suits you. Where 
are you living (not located) now? 

Lots, a lot. The use of these expressions for niTich, 
^w/iii.i/, a great deal, is permissible in conversation 
and in familiar letters, but they should be avoided 
in formal writing. 

Love. Use like in expressing tastes and interests : I love 
my dog. I like his pretty tricks. 

Lovely is a word to be avoided except in the sense of 
** lovable because of material or spiritual beauty": 
She is a plain woman, but lovely. 

Luxuriant^ luxurious. Luxuriant means growing in 
abundance; luxurious means '*fond of or character- 
ized by luxury": We had the choice between a 
luxurious house without a garden and a simple house 
with a luxuriant growth of old-fashioned flowers. 

Mad. Keep this word to mean "insane." Express 
temper by the words angry, annoyed, irritated, vexed, 
furious: Are you angry? Don't be vexed with me. 
He looks irritated, I am extremely annoyed about 
this. I am furious about this. 

Mqiterialize. Keep this word for seances, and replace 
it in other uses by appear or arrive: I expected 
Jones this morning but he failed to appear (not 
materialize) . 

Matter. The matter is a pet expression with some 
writers for almost any action, transaction, or idea. 
It IS better to use a more definite expression: The 
m/itter {your aid) will be greatly appreciated. 

May expresses permission, possibility, or desire. It is 
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rarely misused, but in asking permission can is often 
wrongly substituted for it: May (not can) I go 
early today? 

Midst. In the midst of us is good English, though a 
little antiquated; but in our midst is too much like 
in our middle to be safely used. A better expression 
is among us: We have among us tonight one who 
6an tell the whole story. 

Mighty; colloquial for very: You are very kind. 

Minus; colloquial for unthout: He returned in good 
health but without (not minus) a job. 

More should not be used with the comparative in -er: 
I couldn't come more sooner (omit mx>re). 

Mofft is correct as the superlative of many or much, 
but incorrect in place of almost: Most men are 
easily managed. Most of us accepted the invitation. 
It is almost (not most) time to go. Are you almost 
(not most) ready? 

Mutual. See Common. 

Necessaries; necessiti^. Necessaries are things that 
we need; necessities are conditions forced upon us: 
His family had been for some days without the nec- 
essaries (not necessities) of life. I am compelled, 
by my necessities to sign this deed. 

Negligence^ neglect. Negligence is the quality or act 
of being negligent; neglect is a failure to act oy a 
state resulting from such failure : Through the neg- 
ligence of the agent the house has fallen into a shock- 
ing state of neglect. The accident was caused by 
his neglect of duty. 

Neither. Eemember that neither should be followed 
by nor (not or) : . He had neither money nor friends. 
He would neither give help nor take it. 

Nerer. Do not use never when you mean simply not. 
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Never means nd ever. J* He never said a word^*' 
for '*He didnH say a. word" is very colloquial. 

Never . . . nothing. Two negatives make an affirma- 
tive. **He never said nothing '' means '*He never 
spoke without having something to say/' But in 
this sense it rarely occurs.^ It is commonly, and 
incorrectly, used for "He said n4)fhing/' or *'He 
did not say anything.'* 

New, With any form of the word begin, new is unnec- 
essary. To begin means to undertake something,new : 
In shorthand, I'm a beginner (not new beginner) 

Nice; permissible in conversation and letters to mean 
anything that is pleasant. In careful writing dis- 
tinguish between nice with the meaning ''carefully 
discriminated" and such words as pleasant, agree- 
able, good, gay: Few people make nice distinctions 
between words. "We had a pleasant time. She is a 
good woman. Did you have a gay party? 

NoboW. See Anyhow, 

None. None may be singuUur or phiraS, according to 
the idea intended: None of these books is exactly 
what I wish. None of these books are alike. None 
of the passengers was (or were) saved. 

No place. See Any place. 

Nor. See Neither and Not, 

Not. Be careful about using not or any other nega- 
tive word, such as no, none, nothing, never nobody, 
in a sentence that already contains n^t, the abbre- 
viation of not: I haven't any (not none, nor got none, 
nor ain't got none). I have no time to spare (not 
*'I havenH got no time*'). I haven't any time to 
spare. I^have never s^biA that (not "I havenH never 
, said that"). I havenH ever said that. I really have 
nothing to say (not **I haven't nothing to say). I 
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havenH anything to say. I told nobody (not **I 
never told nobody"). 

Not . . . but. As but means **only,'' ** except/' the 
not is unnecessary: I have (not haven't) had but 
one visitor today. 

Nothing' doing is slang. 

Nothing like, nowhere near ; colloquial ; in formal writ- 
ing to be replaced by far from, or by no means: 
The dividend is far from being as large as it was 
last year. The dividend iaby no means as large as 
it was last year. 

Nothing more nor less. Do not use or for nfir in this 
expression; or is incorrect: His plan was nothing 
more nor (not or) less than the well-known gold 
brick swindle in a new form. 

O, oh. should be used only before a noun ta empha* 
size the address; oh may be used in any position in 
the sentence to emphasize any kind of emotion: 
Mother, Mother, listen h Oh, do you think sot 
A pin is pricking me — oht 

Obligated is not to be used for obliged. It implies 
formal obligation : I am obligated by my promise to 
do this. I am greatly obliged to you. 

Observance, observation. Observance refers to rules 
and customs ; observation to the act of observing or 
watching: The observance (not observation) of 
Christmas has changed lately. My observation is 
that suffering does not create sympathy. 

Off of. Omit of as unnecessary: Get off the fence. 
See Inside, Outside. 

Oh. See 0, oh above, and under "Punctuation." 
On account. See Account. 

One, you. In the general ^ense of anyone or everyone, 
the word one is more formal than you. In England 
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you is not used for one; in this country, it is allowed 
in spoken English but should not be used in careful 
writing: One should try not to let one^s prejudice 
aflPect one in a matter of right and wrong. Even 
in spoken English the impersonal form is better than 
you: *'It is well to be careful in asking a favor of 
a stranger," instead of *^You should be careful in 
asking a favor of a stranger.*' 

One another. See Each other; Between, among. 

Only. See Modifiers (pp. 198-199). 

Operate. "When will the surgeon operatef^' **Has 
Dr. Jones operated yet ? ' ' are correct ; but it is incor- 
rect to say : * ' When will the surgeon operate John ? ' ' 
or ''Has John been operated yet?" or *'He was 
operated for appendicitis." In sentences in which 
the person operated on is mentioned the word on is 
necessary. 

Opine; pompous for think. Avoid it: He'll do bet- 
ter than that, I think, I think (not opine) that he is 
mistaken. 

Oral, verbal. Oral refers to something spoken ; verbal 
to something spoken or written, which is communi- 
cated in the words in which it was uttered : He made 
an oral (not verbal) report. 

Orate is colloquial, and is never used in a complimen- 
tary sense. ''He orated for half an hour," implies 
that what he said was unimportant. 

Other. Use other in comparing something with others 
of a group in which it is included; omit it in com- 
paring a thing of one class with a thing of another 
class: That boy is taller than amy other boy in the 
room. He is also taller than any man in the room. 

Other than. After the word other, if an exception is 
to be made, introduce it by than, not by but The 
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stranger proved to be no other than the expected 
lawyer. 

Oug'ht. See Had aught. 

Out is unnecessary after test and many other verbs 
with which it is commonly used: -I have tested (not 
tested out) the motor. Sometimes out adds a sense 
of completeness, but usually it is unnecessary. 

Out loud; incorrect for aloud: Bead the poem aloud 
(not out loud) , 

Overly; colloquial for excessively. He wasn't overly 
(say: greatly or excessively) pleased to see me. 

Owing. See Du^, 

Panacea. A panacea is something that would, if it 
existed, cure all diseases. The word is commonly mis- 
used for remedy: This medicine is an excellent 
remedy (not pamacea) for rheumatism. 

Pant, pants. Pants is an inelegant colloquialism for 
troupers. Some critic has said only ** gents'' wear 
"pants," but this is too sweeping a statement. Some 
tailors — ^probably in an effort at elegance and accu- 
racy — ^have coined the laughable atrocity pant for a 
single garment, as "That's a very superior pant^^ for 
"That's a fine pair of trousers." See also Drawer 
and Scissor. 

Par, Above par, Below par; colloquial as used of health : 
I am not as well as usual today (not a little below 
par). 

Paradox. The common use of seeming with paradox 
is incorrect. Any paradox that seems a paradox is a 
paradox. 

Par excellent; an error for the French pair excellence, 
meaning pre-eminently: "He is an executive par 
excellence.' ' 

Partake of; mistakenly regarded as more polite than 
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have, eai.i Will you have (not pariake of) seme tea? 
Will you ^a^«- supper with us? Will you ha/ve an 
orange? 

Partial to properly implies a biased preference. As 
a mere synonym for like, be fond of, it is colloquial 
and a trifle provincial : I am fond of (not partial to) 
broiled lobster. 

Partly, partially. The shorter word is as good as the 
longer. It is desirable to keep partially for the 
meaning ''with undue favor," to go with impartuMy : 
He is partly crippled with rheumatism. 

Party, person. Party should not be used outside legal 
documents to mean person, fellow mam, : Today I was 
stopped on the street by a queer old fellow (or man, 
or woman) . 

People, persons. People is, strictly speaking, collective ; 
persons is the plural form of the word meaning indi- 
vidual: There were ten persons in the room. We 
Americans are a mixed people. 

Per is by some writers used as a sort of Jack-of-all- 
work, to express vaguely almost any relation of ideas. 
— ^''as per your letter," '*as per your cost," **per 
our Mr. Smith," etc. Keep this word for use with 
other words from the Latin, as per annum, per diem, 
per cent. In other cases, use the English equivalents 
a, by the: He gets fifty dollars a (not per) week. 
How much do you pay your help by the (not per) 

day? 

Per cent; an abbreviation for per centum; but the 
period has been dropped : This cloth contains about 
eighty per cent of wool. 

Percentage is the noun from per cent : A large per- 
centage of them were Japanese. 

Perpendicxilar, vertical. Perpendicular means ''at 
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right angles to" something else. Such a line may be 
slanting, not vertical to the surface of the earth. 

Person. See Party, 

Peirsi2asioii;a feeble jocosity for sex. Shun such expres- 
sions as : A cat of the male persuasion, 

Photo^ photograph. The best usage does not warrant 
the abbreviated form, except colloquially. 

Peisonally^ for in person, is a much overworked word. 
The pronouns in -self afford an excellent means of 
variation. Please keep in touch yourself with the 
situation. I will attend to it myself. 

Piece; colloquial for "a short distance." 

Places. After go, do not use places without to: He is 
always ready to go places (say : go to places) with me. 
See also Any place. 

Plenty. Do not use the noun plenty for the adjective 
plentiful or as an adverb : Strawberries are plentiful 
(not plenty) now. This is (omit plenty) good enough 
for me. 

Poorly for **not welP' is provincial: *'How are you 
ffeeling?'' ''Not very weW (not ''Poorly, thank 
you.'') 

Popular, poplar. Distinguish between popular, mean- 
ing ** liked by many,'' and the name of the tree; and 
remember that a thing cannot be popular with one 
person. 

Po6t> posted; colloquial for inform, informed: He is 
weU informed (not posted) on that subject. 

Practicable, practical. Practicable means "able to be 

- done"; practical means *' suited to be put in prac- 
tice." A scheme that is practicable is often not prac- 
tical because of the expense or the doubtful value of 
the result. 

Predicate. Remember that predicate does not mean 
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hose: He hosed (not predicated) his assertion on 
these facts. The reduction of priees was based (not 
predicated) on lower wages. 

Preferable. Do not say more preferable. 

Premature is often erroneously used for false, A report 
is premaiv/re, not when it is false, but when it is pub- 
lished before its proper time. Any occurrence that 
takes place before its proper time may be called pre- 
mature — for example, the birth of a child, an early 
fall of snow, etc. 

Prescribe, proecribe. To prescribe is to '* order" or 
give directions"; to proscribe iB to '* prohibit" or 
banish": The doctor prescribed cold baths. The 
Romans proscribed Cicero. The Puritans proscribed 
theaters. 

Promise. Do not use promise to mean assure. Promise 
always looks forward to something in the future : I 
talked plainly enough, I assure (not promise) you. 
I will not be so careless again, I pronmse you. 

Propose, purpose. To propose is to "offer a proposi- 
tion"; to purpose is to ''intend": He proposed 
that we should buy the house together. I purpose 
(not propose) to study Spanish soon. 

Proposition is a useful word, but it should not be made 
to mean anything and everything, from a proposal to 
a device or a business organization. Other words that 
should sometimes be used instead of it appear in the 
following : We will accept your proposal (not propo- 
sition) to send us proper sizes. To sell those bonds 
was a hard task (not proposition). This twin six is 
the best car (not proposition) on the market. His 
new trap is' the best device (not proposition) for get- 
ting rid of rats, 'fhese real-estate bonds are the best 
investment (not proposition) I know. 
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Proven. Use proved, not the old-fashioned Scotch 
proven: It has been proved (not proven) that he 
had perjured himself before. 

Provided (that) should not be used merely as a sub- 
stitute for if. It always implies some condition that 
requires fulfilment: I will join in the undertaking, 
provided Mr. Ellis is mad^ treasurer. 

Purpose. See Propose. 

Quality; a noun, not an adjective: Clothes of fine 
quality (not quality clothes) will be sold at a reduc- 
tion. 

Quantity should not be used for number: We have 
been testing the motors, of which you sent us a nuwr 
her (not qwintity). 

Quite; colloquial in the sense of rather or somewhat. 
The word means '* entirely": He was quite satisfied 
with the situation. I am somewhat (not quite) an- 
noyed about it. 

Quite a few; almost established in colloquial speech 
to mean ''rather more than a few but less than a 
good many." The expression is, strictly speaking, 
incorrect, and should be avoided if possible, certainly 
in writing. Choose between a good nvany and more 
than a few: A good m/my (not quite a few) voted 
against the motion. More tha/n a few voted against 
the motion. 

Quite a list is similar to quite a few. Preferable expres- 
sions are a long list, a rather long list, etc. 

Raise. In the sense of ''increase of pay" this word has 
fought its way into colloquial speech. Some critics 
strongly object to it: He gave each of the force a 
small raise (or increase) this year. 

Baise, rear. In the sense of "bring up," raise is used 
of cattle, chickens, and garden produce; rear of 
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children : They raise Indian runner ducks with great 
success. The general was reared in Ohio. But fas- 
tidious persons prefer bring up to rear, 

Baise, rise. Baise means to ''lift up'* something, and 
should not be used for rise, which means to "get np, 
to move one's self up": Can you raise your body a 
little? He rose (not raised up) and said. 

Raise up, rise up. As raise and rise imply movement 
upward, omit the word up: They raised the victim 
from the ground. He rase. 

Remainder. See Bcdance. 

Real. Pronounce ree-al, not reel. Colloquial for very: 
I am very (not real) sorry for you. 

Reckon. See Guess, 

Recommend is not a noun; use recommendation (see 
Invite) : The manager gave me a fine recommendO' 
tion {not recommend) . 

Regular; pronounce three syllables, reg-u-lar, - Collo- 
quial for real: The old man is a real (not regular) 
tyrant. 

Refute does not mean merely to argue against, bnt 
argue successfully: ''Charles refuted John's argu- 
ment or theory" means that he showed it was not 
sound. 

Referring to. This and such stock phrases as In refer- 
ence to, In regard to, Regarding, In reply to, Reply- 
ing to, and others introducing a reference to a letter 
or some special subject, are the cause of much bad, 
or complicated English. Often — ^perhaps usually — 
they can be replaced, as is suggested on p. 27, and 
the way made easy for clear and simple English. 
If they are used care must be taken that they do not 
seem to be attached to the wrong ide^s. The foUow- 
' ing are incorrect ; Replying to yours of 10,21,20, you 
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stated that . . . and we feel that . . . (who is re- 
plying?). In reply to yours of yesterday please be 
advised that . . . Regarding the armature regret to 
advise . . . With reference to your letter, I am at- 
taching ... 

Remember. Do not use of with remember: I cannot 

> remember (not remember of) hearing you say that 
before. I remember distinctly of (omit of) telephon- 
ing about it. 

Rendering is often wrongly used for rending: It was 
a htdLrt-rending (not rendering) sight. 

Researcher; vulgar for inA)estigator : The committee 
has hired an investigator (not researcher) to make a 
report. 

Reside, residence; wrongly supposed to be more elegant 
than live and house \ They live (not reside in that 
stone house (not residence) on the corner. See also 
Eome. 

Residenter, for resident y is colloquial: He is an old 
resident er (say: resident). 

Resolve, for resolution, is colloquial : I wish to offer a 
resolve (say : resolution) for your approval. 

Resurrect is a colloquialism and is formed from the 
noun resurrection in a manner objectionable to 
purists ; but as no other word quite replaces it, it will 
probably survive. The mode of formation is the same 
ttiat gave us greed from greedy, difficult from diffi- 
culty, and edit from editor. 

Retire. Wrongly supposed to be elegant for go to bed; 
it belongs to the days when pianos had limbs instead 
of legs : When did you go to bed f He retired from 
the sittingroom at ten but did not go to bed until 
twelve. 

Revenge. See Avenge. 
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Beverexul. Do not say **the Reverend Smith" or write 
* * the Rev. Smith. ' ' Good taste requires * * the Reverend 
Mr. Smith, '' or * * the Reverend John Smith. ". In ad- 
dresses Reverend may be abbreviated to Bev.; in all 
other uses it is better to spell out the word. 

Big. Colloquial for oiitfit, costume, horse cmd carricLge, 
etc. It is better to say which you mean. 

Right. Incorrect for very: He walked away very (not 
right) quickly. 

Right. Do not use right to mean duty. For had a 
right ss.y ought: You ought (not had a right) to 
have warned me. You dught (not have a right) to 
pay me that two dollars. 

Right away, right here, right now, right off, are col- 
loquial and should be avoided in writing and as much 
as possible in speech. Sometimes right can simply 
be omitted, or ju^t take its place ; sometimes another 
word should be used: I will come ai once (or imme- , 
diately). The book you wish is here. Marvin was 
here just now. 

Rise. See Baise, 

Rise up. See Baise up. 

Run. Colloquial for manage: I'm managing (not run^ 
ning) this business alone. 

Same has become a regular obsession with some writ- 
ers of business letters. They use it for it and for ~ 
them, and often introduce it where no word of refer- 
ence is really necessary. It is very obtrusive and 
objectionable. Anyone who for a few weeks tries the 
experiment of replacing it by it, them, or, if neces- 
sary, a repetition of the original word referred to, will 
never return to the same habit. The worst examples 
in our collection are too bad to be used ; the following 
will illustrate : The books are at present not in stock 
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but we have ordered them (not same) from New York 
and will forward them (not same) to you as soon as 
we receive them (not same). 

Same as is incorrect for just as, just as if: Do it jiist as 
(not sams as) you did it before. He treated me jtist 
as if (not same as if) 1 were a child. 

Saw; past tense of see. Never use with have, has, 
or had; these words belong with seen: I saw Jones 
today. I h/we seen him often lately. 
See also Seen, 

Say; a vulgar way of calling the listener's attention 
to what follows. Well-bred people begin their sen- 
tences without such introductions: I heard a good 
story yesterday. 
See also Listen, 

Says. In reporting a conversation, an ill-bred speaker 
is continually introducing into his sentences says he, 
says she, and says L The last is ungrammatical for 
say I, It is better to use such expressions as little as 
possible, and when clearness requires that the speaker 
be indicated, it is well to avoid a continual hissing 
sound by using said instead of says. 

Say so is colloquial for command, suggestion, or state- 
ment : I refuse to do it at your bidding (not on your 
say so). He wouldn't invest on my statement (not 
say so). 

Score. Keep this word for games. Do not use it for 
succeed, in general : You had the best of (not scored 
in) that argument. The debutante was (not scored) 
a great success. 

Second-handed. Shorten to the correct form second^ 
hand : Is this a secondhand machine ? 

Seen. **I seen him" is as illiterate an error as ''I have 
saw him''; yet both have been found in letters. Any 
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one guilty of such errors needs, not a book on busi- 
ness English, but one prepared for children in the 
Fourth Grade of grammar schools. 

Seldam may be followed by if ever or by or never, not 
by or ever: I seldom if ever go to a musical comedy. 
I seldom or never go to a musical comedy. 

Self-confessed; a confession cannot be made for some- 
one else ; hence self is unnecessary. 

Set> sit. Never use set without an object; and never 
use sit with one: 

We set the hen a week ago, and she is sitting faith- 
fully. 

Set the table for six. We shall sit down to dinner 
at seven. 

Settle is colloquial for p<py, which is better and shorter : 
I will pay the bill as soon as I receive it. 

Shall, should. See p. 184. 

Shape; colloquial for condition-. Everything is in fine 
condition now. 

Should. See pp. 184, 185. 

Show is colloquially used for a play or any other kind 
of entertainment ; but it should be. used in formal 
speech or writing only for an exhibition of some 
kind : We went to a moving-picture show yesterds^y, 
to the horse show on Wednesday, and to the baby 
show on Tuesday. 

Show up; colloquial for expose-. I intend to expose 
(not sJiow up) this fraud. 

Side with; colloquial for agree nrith: Don't you agree 
(not side) with me? 

Sideways. Sidewise is preferred : Crabs walk sidewise. 
See also LengtTiways, 

SigBificance, signification. Significance means ''impor- 
tance'*;, signification means ''meaning'^: The sig- 
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niflcance of his refusal is that it will lead to a strike. 
The exact signification of this word is hard to ex- 
plain. 

Simply, for reaUy, is slang: Prom where we stood 
the coloring of the canyon was really (not simply) 
gorgeous. 

Size up ; slang for estimate, measure; judge: I can always 
estimate (not size up) a man at a glance. 

Snappy; much used by advertising agents, but avoided 
by fastidious people, as suggesting flashy cheapness. 

So should not be used alone merely to intensify an 
expression. Nor should it be used instead of so that 
to express a purpose or a result: Our new machine 
runs easily (not so easily). Our new machine runs 
so easily that a child could drive it. He was very 
(not so) kind. He was so kind as to invite us both. 
Please instruct us, so we uriU (so that we shrill) 
know how to proceed. We will instal it at once, so 
(so that) we can test it further. We issued an order 
so (so that) the matter (transaction) could be closed 
up (omit up). 

Some occurs commonly in two slangy uses: (1) for 
somewhat: **I am somewhat (not some) better"; 
(2) as a general superlative — as, ^'Some show, believe 
me ! ' ' ' * That was some pippin ! ' ' 

Some place. See Any place. 

Something doing ; slang ; see Nothing doing. 

Sort of and kind of — ^usually pronounced sorter and 
kinder — ^are used provincially with verbs; as '*I 
sorter thought he would," "He kinder hesitated." 

Specialty is preferred to speciality for a subject or 
object to which special attention is devoted: Rub- 
ber goods are our specialty. 

Splendid. Do not kill the force of this word by using 
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it to mean good or firue. Keep it for things that have 
an idea of radiance: It was a splendid spectacle, 
shining with gold and jewels. 
Stand for; vulgar in the sense of stcmd, endure, or 
permit: 

I won't stand such injustice as that ! 
I can't endure that type of person. 
I won't permit this continual borrowing. 
Start; colloquial in this country for begin. It means 
to "move suddenly." If you cannot avoid it alto- 
gether, at least try to use other words occasionally: 
I began (not started) to study stenography today. 
We always begin (not start) to get ready at five 
o'clock. 

The conductor moved (not started unless you 
mean it) toward us. 
State. Keep state for formal occasions. Use say for 
informal speech, and other words for other definite 
ideas : 
The witness stated that this was the fact. 
I said (not stated) I thought it was time to act^ 
Mr. Brown stated {gave orders) to hold up all ex- 
press shipments. 
Strata is plural; stratum is singular (see p. 176) : 

The top strata are standstone; the lower stratum 
(not strata) is limestone. 
Strenuous. Since Mr. Roosevelt made this word fash- 
ionable, it has been worked overtime by some writers. 
Such a as a mere intensifier is slang : We had such a 
good walk. 
See also So. 
Suicide is not in good repute as a verb. Purists use 
the long committed suicide, or say killed himself: Two 
persons committed suicide (not suicided) in our street 
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this winter. But the expression^ siibstituted for it 
are too long, and the use of a noun as a verb is com- 
mon in English ; cf . ape, cook, oU, pipe, powder, 
silence, time, worship, etc. 

Sure, surely. Distinguish between the adjective sure 
and the adverb surely. Sure cannot be used to 
modify a verb: I wiM. surely (not sure) do it. We 
surely (not sure) hope it was shipped. Surely (not 
sure) I will do it. 

The use of sure to take the place of Yes or Yes 
surely, or Surely alone, in answering a question, has 
become very common in speech; but it is incorrect, 
and should not be permitted in writing: "Are you 
coming to our party T '' ' * Surely, ' ' 

Sustain injuries; pompous in the sense of he injured: 
*'He sustained serious injuries'' means "He was 
injured Seriously." 

Tasty; vulgar for tasteful, or delicious: The restaurant 
is tasteful (not tasty) in its furnishings. The din- 
ners are delicious (not tasty). 

Teach. See Learn: 

Team properly means "animals or persons working 
together. ' ' The use for "vehicle and animals' ' or for 
' ' vehicle ' ' is provincial. 

Thanking you in advance is almost an insult. It means 
''I don't intend to thank you later and am getting 
rid of the obligation now." Avoid it. Say instead: 
'*If you can do this, I shall be greatly obliged" or 
something of this general form. The difference in 
effect, though hard to explain, is great. 

That should not be used for so: I am so (not tJiat) 
pleased that I don't know what to say. He was so 
(not that) scared he couldn't move. 
Be careful to avoid a succession of that's in the 
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same sentence. Either omit that when the connection 
is perfectly clear, or use which to avoid repetition: 
He said {th€U) it was a j^ity that I could not come. 
He explained that the situation (that) which he was 
about to lay before us concerned every public-spirited 
citizen. 

Thaty which. As a rule, use thai to introduce a clause 
essential to the understanding of the word that it 
modifies; which, to introduce a clause that merely 
expresses an additional idea: Onions thai have been 
properly cooked are delicious. These Spanish onions, 
which have been properly cooked, are delicious. 

That there is vulgar and incorrect; omit the there: 
* ' Call that (not thai there ) man ! " 

Thereby sounds stilted except in legal documents. Use 
by with an object : By this means he gained a friend. 

These kind, these sort. See Kind 

Think for. Omit for; it is unnecessary and incorrect: 
He may be considerably wiser than you think (not 
think for). 

This here, for this, is a vulgarism: ^^Uds (not This 
here) dog is a setter." 

Through; colloquial for finished: Have you finished your 
work? (not Are you through your work?) 

To; superfluous after a question beginning Where: 
Where have you been? Where are you going? 
See also At. 

To home ; incorrect for at home: Is your father at (not 
to) home? 

Touch. Keep (or get) in touch with is a very useful 
expression, but writers ought to give it a rest occa- 
sionally by using equivalents. The best way to do 
this is to express definitely what you wish done — 
*'keep an eye on," ''keep informed of actions or in- 
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tentions,*' ** cooperate with,** ** inform of move- 
- ments,' ''form connections with,'* etc. 

Transpire; pompous for happen; use the word only in 
the sense of ' * come to light ' ' : It hcDppened (not trans- 
pired) that he was out when I called at the office. 
It transpired (that is, appeared) later that he was 
already on his way East. 

Trite does not mean *' elegant'* or ''effective,** as some 
writers seem to suppose, but *'wom by much oise, 
stale, hackneyed. ' ' 

Try. After try, to (not and) is the proper connective 
word: Try to (not and) sleep. I shall try to (not 
and) see him before he goes. 

Ugly; colloquial for bad-tempered, or wnfavorable: 
That's a bad-tempered dog. The situation looked 
very unfavorable at that moment. 

Unbelmown, unbeknownst; provincial forms for 
unknown: All this happened unknown to me (or 
witJiout my knowledge) 

Unique. A thing is not uniqu£^ unless it is the only 
one of its kind. The word does not mean rare; hence, 
very unique is impossible: This design is unique. 
It has never been reproduced. 

Up. The use of up to express completeness of action 
in a verb, as in clean up, shoot up, tie up, mix up, 
freshen up, open up, etc., is colloquial. 

.Used to could; dialectic for u>sed to be able: I used to 
be able to (not could) dance that, but now I have for- 
gotten how. 

Verbal. See Oral. 

Venal, venial. Distinguish between venal, which means 
** purchasable" and venial, which means ** pardon- 
able," ** trifling": The venid judge denied him just- 
ice. His sin was a venial one. 
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Ventilate, for express or disclose, is avoidedby fastidious 

persons: The views expressed (not vemiUated) at the 

meeting were a surprise. 
Via means hy the way of. It is correct in ^^via the 

Erie Railway" and **to Paris via London/' but ^^hy 

parcel post" is better than ^^via parcel post." 
View to. ** With a view ^a" (not of) is correct : This was 

done with a view to lessening expenses. 
Vocation. See Avocation, 
Want^ with in, out, off, up, down, used to mean come 

in, go out, get off, is dialectic. 
Was. **If I (or he, or she) was" relates to a past 

condition. *'If I (or he, or she) were" relates to an 

untrue supposition concerning the present ; see Were. 
Was had is jiot good English. Use the active form 

of the verb: Everyone "had a good time {not **A 

pleasant time was had by all"). 
Way; colloquial for away; especially in the expressions 

way back, way off: There are bears in the depths of 

(not way back in) the woods. Do you come from 

a great distance (not way off) ? 
Ways. Use the singular in such expressions as a good 

way and a long way; and where you can, substitute 

far: You are still far (better than a long way) from 
, the town. Quite a ways is to be avoided altogether. 
Well. See Good. 
Went, gone. Never use went with have, has, or had; 

it is bad English: Has he gone? He had gone (not 

had went) at eight o'clock. 
Were. Never say "You was" or ^'was you" for **you 

were/' *^were you": Were you at the meeting? 

Were (not Was) you ever there f 
After if, and unless, introducing a condition that is 

untrue to fact, use were after all subjects, to express 
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present time: If I were president (I am not), I 
should act differently. If the situation were as you 
say (it is not), we should know what to do. 

What. See But, What should be omitted in such sloppy 
sentencea as the following: The affect (effect) of the 
change is greater and in a different degree (mean- 
ing?) than what might be surmised. They claim ( !) 
that we have been more indifferent on ( !) this work 
than what they are used to being treated ( !!) and 
it ( !) is no comparison with the service they have 
been getting. 

Whence. See From. 

Which, who. Use which for animals and things; keep 
who and whom for persons : Those grey horses which 
were sold last week were well matched. I don 't know 
any one whom I would trust more readily. See That^ 

While; ambiguous. It is clearer to use since, until, 
and although when you wish to express these mean- 
ings, and to keep while for the meaning * * during th^3 
time that" : While this conference was taking place, 
the mob collected. 

Who. See That and Which. 

Wholesome. See Healthful, healthy. 

Whom. Use the form whom when the pronoun stand- 
ing at the beginning of a sentence is also the object of 
a verb or preposition : Whom do you refer to ? Whom 
did you call? Whom did he mean? In a sentence 
containing such an expression as do you think, be 
careful to use who if the pronoun is the subject of the 
sentence, and whom if it is the object of a verb or a 
preposition. The do you think, did you say, and 
similar expressions, are parenthetical and do not 
affect the use of the pronoun : Who do you say he is ? 
Whom did you say he asked for ? Who did you think 
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would come t Whom do you think they will send ? 

Why; colloquial when used merely to introduce a sen- 
tence: **Are you going away tliis winter?" '*Why, 
yes, I think we shall." (Omit Why,) 

WiU, would. See pp. 184, 185. 

Without. Do not use withovi for v/nless: I will not 
go urdess (not withawt) you go. 

Witness; pompous for see. Keep witi^ess for talking 
about legal matters: Ten thousand spectators saw 
(not witnessed) the game. This document must be 
witnessed. 

Worst kind, worst way, worst kind of a way; vulgar 
for very much, exceedingly, badly, and similar ex- 
pressions : I am very eager to go (not I want to go 
the worst kind), I want a new coat badly (not the 
worst kind). 

Would. See p. 185. The use of wouldn't, wovldnH 
have, for don% didn% is provincial: I dcm't (not 
wouldn't) wish any candy. It's a wonder you didn't 
meet (not wouldn't haive met) him. 

Would of. See Could of; Had of. 

Write-up (noun) ; newspaper slang for account, report: 
He made a good report of the case. 

You all, we all, who all; provincial. Omit the all, 
which is unnecessary: Did you (not you dU) see the 
procession t 

Tou and me. See Between. 



CHAPTER Vn 
FIRST AID IN GRAMMAR 

I. Subject and Predicate 

1. Every sentence should have an independent 
verb that either makes a statement or asks a 
question. 

"The day beiag warm" is not a sentence, because 
the verb-form is a participle, which neither states 
nor asks. 

"Likely to be a good thing" is not a sentence, because 
the verb-form is an infinitive, which is not indepen- 
dent, and neither states nor asks something. 
"Which he said he would do" is not a sentence, 
because the verb, although it makes a statement, has 
the subject which, and which as a relative pronoun 
is always dependent on some other word in the same 
sentence; accordingly the verb itself is dependent. 

It follows that expressions such as these should 
never stand alone as independent sentences, 
followed by a period. 
Exceptions 

(1) In describing scenes or situations, des- 
criptive writers sometimes omit the verb 
in order that the reader's mind may con- 
centrate on the impressions themselves: 

Snowing cold l 

Wild times on the stock exchange today! 

(2) In exclamations the verb may be omitted 
to intensify the emotion : 

"You fool!" is thus much stronger than "What 
a fool you are!" 

167 
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(3) For conciseness and close connection the 
verb may occasionally be omitted from a 
sentence or a clause if it is clearly and 
definitely suggested by the *preceding 
sentence. The verb implied or under- 
stood should be exactly in the same form 
as the verb used; if not, it should be 

expressed : 

Harrison bought a bill of goods from us yes- 
terday; Davis, the day before; Jones will buy 
tomorrow. 

I never have been neglectful of your interests 
and never shall be (not: I never have and 
never shall be neglectful of your interests). 

2. Every sentence and every clause should have 
a subject expressed. In business letters the 
subject is often omitted. This gives an 
unpleasant impression of haste or carelessness : 

Went out of town yesterday. Will see you some 
time next week. Saw a moving-picture show. If 
he has energy and honesty is all we require (insert 
it before is). 

Exceptions 

a) In commands and requests the sub- 
ject is regularly omitted : 

Please reply by return mail. 

6) In dependent clauses, telling how or 
how much, the subject is often 
omitted : 

We kept him informed concerning the out- 
look as far as was possible. 

3. Every verb should agree with its subject in 
number and person : 

/ am waiting. You are waiting. He is waiting. 
Potatoes are the best crop. The best crop is pota- 
toes. The price is two dollars. 

Here several cases need to be considered : 
(1) When the verb to he connects two nouns 
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or pronouns, the words connected art 
often of different numbers or persons. 
The verb, however, must agree with the 
subject : 

You are he. It is they. Am I she? The heat 
crop is potatoes. The three are one. 

(2) Collective nouns so used that a number 
of persons or things are represented as. 
acting as a unit require a singular verb : 

The jury ha^ brought in a verdict of "not 
guilty." The club is deeply in debt. The com- 
pany is moving its offices. 

This is the rule as observed in the United 
States. In England, collective nouns 
like Government, the Cabinet, and so on, 
are regularly treated as plurals. 

(3) Collective nouns so used that a number 
of persons or things are represented as 
acting as individuals require a plural 

verb : 

The jury have gone to their homes (meaning, 
here, each individual member of the jury 
although spoken of collectively). 

(4) Collective nouns expressing quantity or 
number followed by an o/-phrase naming 
persons or things take a singular verb if 
the persons or things named act as indi- 
viduals; a plural verb if they act as a 
unit: 

Half of the crew u>ere drunk. The majority 
of the society is in favor of a change. The 
rest of the team are honest. 

(5) Expressions of quantity and multiples 
of numbers when thought of as a total 
require a singular verb : 

Ten dollars is a low price for it. Three times 
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three is nine. Three and four is (or makes) 
seven. 

(6) Nouns plural in form but singular in 
meaning require a singular verb: 

Politics is interesting. Measles is not danger- 
ous. Athletics is popular. The news is good. 

(7) When a sentence is introduced by there, 
the subject follows the verb, but the verb 
still agrees with it : 

There is measles in that house. There are 
apples on that tree. 

(8) Compound subjects (two or more sub- 
jects) connected by cmd require a plural 
verb: 

Corbett and Fitzsimmons were once popular 
idols. 

Exceptions 

a) When the members of a compound 
subject form a single idea or refer to 
the same person or thing, the verb 
must be singular: 

Bread and butter is good for children. 
This great engineer, organizer, and finan- 
cier is also a shrewd politician. 

(9) When a compound subject is connected 

by or, either . . . or, nor, or neither 

. . . n^r, the verb should agree with 

the nearest subject in number ; but if the 

two subjects are of different persons, 

it is better to repeat the verb in the 

different forms required: 

Either government bonds or real estate is the 

best investment for you. 

They are not interested in this investment, 

nor am I. 

(10) Note that the expressions with, together, 
and as well as are not used like and 
to form a compound subject ; they merely 
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attach a modifier to the preceding sub- 
ject, and the verb agrees with that alone : 

The cheapness of the materials together with 
the low cost of labor gives every reason for 
beginning now. 

Jones as well as his family is going south 
next week. 

(11) When a plural noun stands between a 
singular subject and its verb, be careful 
not to make the verb agree with the 
intervening .plural : 

The quality of these materials is excellent. 

(12) After such an expression as one of fhe 
hest {worst, fastest, slowest, etc.), observe 
that the verb in the following clause 
should be plural, not singular; it does 
not agree with one but with the plural 
noun depending upon it. But all diffi- 
culty is avoided by using a participle 
instead of the relative clause: 

Perkins is one of the most successful agents 
that are now working in this field. Perkins 
is one of the most successful agents now uoork^ 
ing in this field. 

II. Nouns 

1. Possesslves 

(1) Nouns usually indicate ownership — or 
. form the possessive — by adding 's: 

A dog's life; the men's hats; Keats's poems; 
Horace's dog. 

(2) But plurals ending in -5 add only the 
apostrophe ( ') : 

The horses' tails; ladies' furs. 

(3) Proper names ending in -s or an -s sound 
may form the possessive, like plurals in 
'S, by adding the apostrophe only: 

Dickens's novels, or Dickens' novels; Dr, 
Childs's prescription, or Dr. Childs' prescrip- 
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tion; Mr. Williams's horse, or Mr. Williams* 
horse. 

a) Names of two or more syllables, 
accented on the last syllable, take '5: 

Alphonse's father; Laplace's theory. 

(4) Before a word beginning with s- some 
abstract nouns take the apostrophe only : 

For conscience' sake; for goodness' sake. 

(5) Compound nouns and groups of words 
forming a single idea add the ^s at the 
end: 

My father-in-law's shop; the Eling of Greece's 
crown; a dollar and a half's worth of oil; 
Moses was called the daughter of Pharaoh's 
son; Mr. Brown of Chicago's son; nobody else's 
business. 

<(6) When a thing belongs to two or more 
owners, add the sign of the possessive 
to the last name only: 

Edward and Henry* s automobile; Carson Pirie 
Scott & Oo.'s store. 

a) But if persons possess things sep- 
arately, the sign of the possessive 
is added to each name : 

Edv>ard*8 and Henry's automobiles ; Wood's 
and Darga/n's reports. 

(7) Possession may be indicated by of with 
a noun as well as by the possessive case. 
In modern prose the possessive case is 
usually restricted to the expression of 
actual ownership and to living beings. 
Thus we say: 

the top of the mountcuin; the roof of the house; 
the Mayor of Chicago (not: the motmtain's 
top; the house^s roof). 

And to avoid ambiguity or harshness we 
may say: 

the jewels of the ladies; the kindness of Mr, 
Mills; the teeth of the mice. 
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a) In a few idiomatic expressions the 
. possessive case is used, but the form ' 
with of is also correct for some of 
them : 

(i) Common expressions measuring 
time, or space, or value : 

a day's journey; an hour's delay; 
a night's rest; a month's holiday; 
a year's work; a week's notice; a 
boat's length; a stone's throw; a 
hand's breadth; a dollar's worth. 

(U) Certain other common expres- 
sions, in some of which the thing 
is thought of almost as if it 
were a person: 

the sun's heat; the sun's rays; the 
earth's surface; .the moon's light; 
the ship's cook; for pity's sake; for . 
conscience' sake. 

2. PluxaLs 

(1) Most nouns form the plural by adding 
-$ to the singular: 

boy, boys; top, tops; gulf, gulfs; noise, noises. 

(2) Nouns ending in -s, -x, -z, -ch, -sh, form 
the plural by adding -es to the singular : 

lass, lasses; ax, axes; topaz, topazes; church, 
churches; bush, bushes. 

These two rules cover most of the nouns 
in the English language. 

(3) Nouns ending in a consonant and -y 

form the plural by changing -y to -i and 

adding -es: 

baby, babies; lady, ladies; pansy, pansies. 

Treat -qvr as a consonant in connection 
with this rule: 

soliloquy, soliloquies; colloquy, colloquies. 

(4) The following groups of words present 
special forms that must be learned: 
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a) Most names ending in -/ form the 
plural regularly, that is, by adding 
-s to the singular, but there are eleven 
words ending in -/ that change the 
-/ to -V and add -es: 

heefi beeves; ealf, calves; elf, elves; lialf, 
halves; leaf, leaves; loaf, loaves; self, 
selves; sheaf, sheaves; shelf, shelves; thief, 
thieves; wolf, wolves. 

For the plurals of scarf, staff, and 
wharf, see the dictionary. 
Three words ending in -fe form the 
plural by changing the -/- to -v- and 
adding -s: 

knife, knives; life, lives; wife, wives. 

h) Most words ending in -o form the 
plural regularly, that is, by adding 
'S, but a few add -es: 

calico, calicoes; echo, echoes; embargo, 
embargoes; hero, heroes; mosquito, mos- 
quitoes; motto, mottoes; mulatto, mulat- 
toes; negro, negroes; potato, potatoes; 
tomato, tomatoes; tornado, tornadoes; 
veto, vetoes. 

bravo, buffalo, desperado, cargo, domino, 
and volcano may form their plural with 
either -s or -es, 

c) Two nouns in the language always 
form the plural by adding -en (in 
one case -ren) to the singular: 

child, children; ox, oxen. 

The word ' * brother ' ' has two plurals : 
brothers when two brothers in a fam- 
ily are meant; brethren when mem- 
bers of the same lodge, church, club, 
or other fraternal association are 
referred to. 



,<* 
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d) Six nouns form the plural by chang- 
ing an internal vowel sound: 

j. , foot, feet; goose, geese; tooth, teeth; man> 

' men; mouse, mice; louse, lice. 

There are also numerous compounds 
\ ' that form their plural by the same 

► sort of change of an internal vowel : 

woman, women; fireman, firemen; gentle- 
man, gentlemen; workman, workmen; 
Englishman, Englishmen ; Frenchman^ 
Frenchmen; Chinaman, Chinamen; door- 
man, doormen; flitter-mouse, flitter-mice. 

But German, Mussulman, Norman, 
firman, talisman, are not compounds 
of man; nor is mongoose a compound 
of goo^e. These add -5 to the singu- 
lar form in order to form the plural : 

Germans, Mussulmans, talismans, inon- 
gooses. 

e) Three nouns and a few adjectives 
regularly used as nouns have the 
same form for singular and plural: 

deer; sheep; swine; Chinese; Japanese; 
I Portuguese. 

/) Compound nouns usually form the 
r plural regularly, as : 

' courtyards; forget-me-nots; f our-per-cents ; 

lieutenant-governors; greenhouses; major- 
generals; spoonfuls; vice-presidents. 

But when the first word of the com- 
pound is a noun which is modified 
by the .rest of the compound, the 
noun itself takes the form of the 

plural : 

commander-in-chief, commanders-in-chief 
court-martial, courts-martial 
father-in-law, fathers-in-law 
attomey-at-law, attomeys-at-law 
aide-de-camp, aides-de-camp 
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cousin-germian, cousinB-german 
hanger-on, hangers-on 
knight-errant, knights-errant 
man-of-war, men-of-war 

In a few compounds, both parts of 

which are nouns and have equal 

importance, both parts take the sign 

of the plural: 

knight-templar, knights-templaiB 
man-child, men-children 
man-servant, men-servants 
woman-servant, women-servants 
woman-student, women-students 

g) A few words from foreign languages 
keep the foreign plural form. Some 
of the most common are: 

(i) alumna, alumnae; formula, formulae 
{or formulas) ; larva, larvae; verte- 
bra, vertebrae; 

(ii) alumnus, alumni; bacillus, bacilli; 
focus, foci {or focuses) ; fungus, fungi 
{or funguses) ; nucleus, nuclei; ra- 
dius, radii; terminus, termini; 
<iii) genus, genera; 

[(iv) addendum, addenda; bacterium, bac- 
teria; curriculum, curricula {or cur- 
riculums) ; datum, data; memoran- 
dum, memoranda {or memorandums) ; 
stratum, strata; 

<v) criterion, criteria; phenomenon, phe- 
nomena ; 

<yi) analysis, analyses; axis, axes; basis, 
bases; crisis, crises; index, indices {or 
indexes) ; oasis, oases; parenthesis, 
parentheses ; 
<vii) cherub, cherubim {or cherubs) ; ser- 
aph, seraphim {or seraphs). 
Iviii) bandit, banditti {or bandits) ; beau, 
beaux {or beaus). 

In this connection, notice that data 
and strata are plural and not singu- 
lar. A very common error is to write 
a sentence such as the following: 
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The data on this subject is (are) as 
follows; The strata (say: stratum) is 
six feet in thickness. 
In like manner note that alumnus 
is the masculine form, alumna is the 
feminine. 
h) Proper nouns usually form the plural 
according to rule, as: 

the Marys; the Johns; the Smiths; the 
Joneses; the Coxes. 

But when titles are used with proper 

nouns, the title and not the proper 

noun itself should, as a rule, take 

the plural form: 
Mr. Brown, but: the Messrs. Brown 
Dr. Stone, but: the Doctors Stone 
Miss Jones, but: the Misses Jones 
Master Brown, but: the Masters Brown 
But the plural of Mrs. Brown is the Mrs. 
Brotons; and the form: the Miss Browns 
is also good form, in addition to the bet- 
ter form given above. 

i) The plurals of letters, figures, signs, 
and words cited as words are pro- 
nounced as if they were spelled out, 
but they may be written by adding 
's to the letter, figure, sign or word : 

a, a's; 9, 9*8 ; +, -|-'s; and, and's; ifs 
and and's. 

3. Special forms and uses 

(1) In the usage of sportsmen some names 
of animals, birds, and fishes may have 
the same form in the plural as in the 
singular: 

Animals Birds Fishes 

caribou grouse fish 

elk plover pike 

moose quail shad 

roe snipe trout 

etc. 
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(2) Some nouns are plural in appearance 
but singular in use: 

athletics; gallows; mathematics; measles; 
molasses; mumps; news; optics; physics; poli- 
tics. 

(3) Some nouns are plural in appearance 
but either singular or plural in use: 

alms; amends; bellows; links (golf) ; means; 
pains; series; tidings; wages. 

(4) Some nouns are seldom or never used 
in the plural: 

Arts Forces Qualities Materials 

musio cohesion anger gold 

dancing electricity honesty rye 

photography gravitation perseverance silver 
poetry magnetism wisdom wheat 

But nouns belonging originally to this 
group are often used in special senses 
in which they may take a plural: 

^inguloAT Plural 

brass (a form molded in brass) i^rasses 
glass ( a drinking vessel^ or a mir- glasses 

ror) 
iron (a golf club; an iron instru- irons 

ment) 
nickel (a coin) nickels 

history ( meaning either a book or histories 
a^ historical composition, as dis- 
tinguished from the narrative) 
painting (a painted picture) paintings 

(5) Some nouns have two plural forms with 
different meanings: 

SinfftUar Plural 

brother brothers (same family) brethren (same association) 

die dies (for stamping) dice (for play) 

foot feet foot (infantry) 

genius geniuses (men) genii (spirits) ^^ 

horse horses (animals) horse (cavalry) 

index indexes (tables) indices (signs) 
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pea peas (by number) pease (by quantity) 

I penny pennies (coins) pence (amount of money) 

sail sails (pieces of canvas) sail (vessels) 

shot s^ots (discharges) shot (balls) 

I staff staffs (as a military term) staves (canes or sticks) 

I (6) Numerals may be used as collective nouns 

and may then take plurals of the regular 
» form : 

' two base-ball nines ; two football elevens ; scores 

of sheep ; dozens of eggs ; hundreds of men. 

(7) When a compound formed of a numeral 
and a noun is used as an adjective, the 
noun remains singular in form : 

a ten-dollar bill a three-pint bucket 

a two-foot rule a two-quart jar 

a five-pound note an eight-hour day 

a twelve-pound baby a two-bushel basket 

a five-gallon demijohn a twenty-mule team 

a ten-button glove a nine-hole course 

III Pronouns 

1. A pronoun should always agree with its ante- 
cedent in number and person : 

Everyone prefers his own opinion. I, who tell you 
this, know the facts. 

2. Take special care to avoid any uncertainty in 
regard to the meaning or reference of pro- 
nouns : 

The factory is surrounded by a fence; it is twenty 
feet high. 

This may mean either of the following: 

The factory, which was twenty feet high, was sur- 
rounded by a fence. 

or 

The factory was surrounded by a fence which was 
twenty feet high. 

3. Avoid the careless and excessive use of it: 

We thought it best to use peroxide on it; for it was 
easy to see that it had been caused by a rusty nail; 
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and it is always wise, in treating a wound, to take 
it in time. 

4. The indefinite pronouns require special care 
in the use of singular and plural: 

(1) Anyone, each, either, everyone, neither, 
and no one (also the indefinite noun, 
a person) are all used as singular; none 
is either singular or plural, according 
tomeailing: 

Everyone ivas pleased. Neither of them was 

satisfied. 

None of them is able to help. Few die, and 

none re^ffn, 

(2) Do not \iae a plural pronoun to refer 
to any of these words. It is unfortunate 
that English has no personal pronoun 
meaning he or she, but the customary 
use of they for this purpose is incorrect. 
Usually he (his, him) is a satisfactory 
word for either meaning; if it is not, 
the best plan is to remodel the sentence: 

Not: Everyone likes their own way best; 
But: Everyone likes his own way best; 
Or: All like their own way best. 

5. Be careful of the forms of pronouns used after 
the verb to be, or any of its forms. It requires 
the same case after as before it: 

I saw that it was he. Who do you think I amf 
Whom do you take me to hef 

This is especially important and diflScult when 

a clause containing think, say, or know occurs 

in the sentence: 

Jones, who I have long known was in a serious finan- 
cial condition, failed yesterday. 

Jones, whom I have long known to be in a very seri- 
ous financial condition, ifailed yesterday. 

6. After a transitive verb or a preposition, be 
careful about the forms of pronouns. Do not 
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say: You saw he and I; with you and I; 
between you and /. Some persons seem to 
think such expressions are correct and elegant. 
As a matter of fact they are always incor- 
rect. To decide on the correct form is a simple 
matter; it must always be the same as if 
only one pronoun were used. One would never 
say or be inclined to say : You saw ifte. One 
must, therefore, equally carefully avoid : You 
saw Tie and /. 

7. The correct form of a pronoun used after 
than can be determined by expressing the 
comparison fully: 

I like you better than him (that is, than I like him), 
I like you better than he (does). 

8, The use of the relatives (who, which, that) 
involves special diflSculties: 

(1) Two or more relative clauses may be con- 
nected by and; but it is incorrect to use 
and who or and which unless another 
who or which has preceded. The follow- 
ing are incorrect ; omit and in each case : 

I want a man of experience and who can be 
trusted implicitly. This is an unprecedented 
opportunity a>nd which will never occur again. 

(2) In a series of parallel clauses do not 
shift from one relative pronoun to 
another. In the following, either who 
or that should be used throughout : 

Henson is a man whom you can trust and 
that everybody knows and likes. I have dis- 
covered the man th€bt objected to the contract 
and wTio insisted upon our giving bond for the 
work. 

(3) For a very close connection, that is 
usually preferable to who or which, but 
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who or which may be used if the con- 
junction that or the demonstrative that 
stands unpleasantly near: 

He declared that the men that {whom) he met 
on that trip were very pessimistic. I thought 
that the excuse that (which) he gave that day 
was false. 

(4) When a whole clause is the object of 
a verb or a preposition, the case of the 
relative or interrogative pronoun depends 
on the construction of the clause itself: 

I didn't know who was going; Henry never 
found out who had queered the deal. Mr. Her- 
bert and I differed as to who would be the best 
man for the job. Mr. Herbert and I differed as 
to whom toe should choose. I shall appoint 
whoever seem^ to be best suited for the work. 

(5) Do not use that when which with a prep- 
osition is needed to express your mean- 
ing clearly: 

Not: It is the kind of transaction that you 
cannot count upon the returns ; But : It is the 
kind of transaction upon the returns of which 
you cannot count. 

(6) As a rule do not use whose (for of which ) 
in speaking of animals or institutions; 
but when of which would result in f\ 
harsh or awkward expression, whose is 
permissible : 

The horse is an animal of whose economic value 
there can be no question (better than: The 
horse is an animal of the economic value of 
Y\r n , ^^*<?^ there can be no question). 

1- Tense forms 

(1) The use of the present tense in report- 
ing a past event is generally to be 
avoided. Particularly objectionable is 
the use of such expressions as "She says 
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to me, says she,- * and **I says to her; says 
I "• 

John goes there yesterday and fmds that the 
men are on a strike and that nothing is being 
done on our production contract (use in place 
of the present tense, the forms went, found, 
ivere, was), 

(2) ffos or Jiave, used with the past par- 
ticiple, reports an action as completed at 
the present time, therefore usually a past 

action : 

I have seen him. 

a) But the use of such forms for describ- 
ing action that took place at a defir 
nite time in the past is a practice 
imitating that of foreign languages, 
and is to be avoided : 

I have seen him yesterday. Mr. Hender- 
son ha^ told me yesterday that he wouldn't 
come. (Use saw, told.) 

(3) The verb in a subordinate clause takes 
its tense from the verb in the principal 
clause : 

I shall be greatly obliged if you will attend to 
this immediately. I should be greatly obliged 
if you ioould attend to this immediately. He 
inquired rather suspiciously what uyas my busi- 
ness there. (Note that the original inquiry 
was: What is your business? But since the 
verb "inquired" in the principal clause is in 
the past tense, the verb "was" in the subordi- 
nate clause is necessary, instead of "is.") 

a) But when the subordinate clause 
expresses a general truth, the pres- 
ent tense should be used : 

He maintained that it is always difficult 
to collect from this class of customers. 

(4) To express a wish or an untrue condi- 
tion, always use were (not zvas) : 
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I vnsh he were here now. // he ioeref he would 
be able to give us exactly the information we 
need. 

2. Shall and should 

The usage of shall and tuill is theoretically 
very complex, but as the errors actually com- 
mitted in speaking can be reduced to a very 
few classes, careful practice will soon result 
in accuracy. ShaU is seldom used incorrectly, 
but almost everyone at times uses wUl whfere 
shall is needed. 

(1) In statements 

Use I shall, we shall, whenever you wish 
merely to assert what is going to hap- 
pen. Do not use / wUl, we will, unless 
you wish to assert willingness or decision, 
or to make a promise : 

I shall expect ypu at two o'clock. I shall be 
in Chicago next week. I shall be glad to see 
you. We shall never be free from such risks. 

a) The same general idea may sometimes 
be expressed either as a prediction or 

a promise : 

I shall be glad to hear what you hiave to 
say. I vAll gUbdhy listen to what you have 
to say. (See also (2) 6) and c), below.) 

(2) In questions 

a) For questions with I or we, always 
use shall. WiU I is correct so seldom 
that it may be disregarded: 

Shall I see you tomorrow? Shall I give 
you a cup of coffee? Shall we hear from 
you soon? Shall we meet at the office? 

6) Use will you only to inquire about 
willingness or determination, or to 
request a promise: 

Will you help me in this matter? Will 
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you lend me ten dollars 7 Will you try 
to come? Why imll you treat a disablea 
doughboy so unfeelingly t Will you kindly 
let me hear from you as soon as possible. 
(See p. 139.) WUl you (see next para- 
graph) be ready on time. 

c) In all other expressions, not inquir- 
ing about wilUngness, or determina- 
tion, or requesting a promise, use 
shall you: 

Shall you be ready on time (compare with 
the last example above) 1 Shall you un- 
dertake that enterprise without assistance? 
Shall you ever get entirely well, do you 
think? (But: Do you think you toill 
«ver get entirely well?) Shall you go to 
New York next week? 

(3) In general 

The forms should and would are used 
like shall and wUl: 

I should be glad to hear what you have to say. 
I would gladly listen to what you have to say. 
(See (1) a) above.) Shall I find you at your 
office if I should call as early as half -past nine? 
Would you lend me a thousand dollars on these 
securities ? Should you like to be treated as he 
was? If you should see him, tell him we are 
depending on him. 

a) Should is also used in the sense of 
ought to: 

I should hear from IBdwards tomorrow. 
You should know better than that. The 
package should arrive by Saturday. They 
should have known that Knight was In 
debt. 

b) Only one other use of should is worth 
special attention here: After in 
order that, or other words express- 
ing purpose, always use should, not 
would: 

The meeting was called in order that the 
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general puUio should be (not would he) 
informed as to the attitude of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. It was his intention 
that you should (not toould) not hear of 
his option until too late for you to inter- 
fere. 

8. The infinitive 

(1) Careful writers do not place any word 
or words between to and the infinitive 
of a verb, and many persons receive an 
unpleasant shock when they meet with 
this construction (which is known as the 
' ' cleft ' ' or * * split ' ' infinitive) . It should 
therefore be avoided with care in busi- 
ness letters, if for no other reason than 
for the distraction it will cause to read- 
ers who are sensitive on this point. 
Examples of the objectionable use of 

this construction are: 

You have managed to entirely avoid any reply 
to my question. We will promise to promptly 
execute any orders you may send us. 

(2) After verbs expressing purpose, expec- 
tation, or hope, do not use the perfect 
infinitive, but the present: 

I intended to see him yesterday (not: to have 
seen) . I expected to hear from you before this 
- (not: to have heard). I hoped to go (not: 
to have gone), but was prevented at the last 
moment. 

(3) Careless use of a series of infinitives 
often results in uncertainty of meaning. 

I intend to ask Henry to come at once, to make 
estimates on the job, and to hustle the work as 
rapidly as possible. 

4. Participles 

(1) A participle should never be used with- 
out some noun or pronoun to which it 
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is clearly and unmistakably attached. 
The following are examples of unat- 
tached or ** dangling*' participles: 

Having come so far to see him, it was a dis- 
appointment not to find him at home (say: 7 
was disappointed, etc.). Returning by way of 
Wauconda, luncheon was served at the club 
(say: we got luncheon, etc.). Surprised by Mr. 
Brown's positive refusal, my next step was to 
call on Mr. Green (say: / called — or decided 
to call — next on Mr. Green). While laughing 
at this, the fish got away (unless the fish was 
laughing, this is absurd). 

a) Note that concerning, considering, 
pending, according to, and owing to 
are often used as prepositions, and 
that speaking when used with an 
adverb (generally, conservatively, or 
the like) is used as an independent 
phrase. The following are therefore 
correct : 

Concerning your last proposition, I have 
nothing to add. Considering all the diffi- 
culties in the way, he is doing extremely 
well. Pending the investigation, I shall 
make some private inquiries. Owing to 
your failure to inform us promptly, the 
goods were sold before your order arrived. 
According to his report, there is no hope 
of recovery. Conservatively speaking, our 
pr(^ts will reach half a million. 

5. The gerund 

(1) The gerund is a verbal noun ending in 
4ng, Although it looks like a participle, 
it is used differently. Many persons 
hesitate whether to say: '*She was 
afraid of her aunt's changing her will/' 
or, "She was afraid of her aunt chang- 
ing her will.'* After a pronoun or a 
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simple noun, usage definitely prefers the 
former. But there are sentences in which 
the possessive and the gerund would 
sotind awkward. Some writers then use 
the objective followed by the participle, 
as: ** There is no such thing as a mil- 
lion people uniting in a conspiracy' '; 
*'We saw the absurdity of the several 
creditors undertaking this in co-opera- 
tion." But this construction with the 
participle is usually awkward and some- 
times ambiguous: ''Capital is seeking 
employment in foreign countries in con- 
sequence of manufacturing in many 
branches being rendered unprofitable." 
It is best to reconstruct such sentences. 
In the one just given, write because for 
in consequence of, and has heen for being. 

V. Adjectives and Adverbs 

1. Do not use an adjective where an adverb is 
required. Well may be either an adjective or 
an adverb; but good is always an adjective, 
and must modify a noun or a pronoun: 

He feels well (not good). He is weU. He is doing 
well in his business (not good). The fit of your coat 
is good. Your coat fits loeU (not good). 

2. Do not use an adverb where an adjective is 
required : 

(1) After the linking verbs, he, seem, appear, 
and verbs that show how the five senses 
—sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch 
—are affected, adjectives, not adverbs, 
are used to complete the meaning: 
His plan seems good to me. On its face the 
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plan appears uwwise (not uiMffisely), These 
goods look beautiful (not heautiftUly). The 
music sounds sweet (not stoeetly)* The apple 
tastes good (not well). Your skin feels rough 
(not roughly), 

(2) Some verbs of action may be followed 
by an adjective to show result or con- 
dition at the end of the action: 

The box kept the papers safe (not safely) from 
the fire. It arrived safe and sound (not safe- 
ly and soundly) yesterday morning. 

3. Certain common words have the same form, 
whether they are used as adjectives or as 
adverbs. The most important are: well, ill, 
fast, slow (and slowly), hard, quick (and 
quickly), and cheap. The forms illy and 
cheaply are avoided by careful writers : 

Collections are very slow. Slow collections cause 
us considerable trouble. He struck a fast gait when 
he started in business, but after his first loss he 
failed fast. He seems tx) think very ill of me (not 
Uly). He sold it too cheap (not cheaply), 

4. A few adjectives have the -ly ending, which 
is usually associated with adverbs. The chief 
of these are: clea/rdy, gentlemanly, leisurely, 
orderly (and perhaps the colloquial badly, for 
iU after feel) : 

He is a gentlemamJy fellow, who always insists on 
dealing with one in a leisu/rely fashion. 

5. In using not, never, and other negatives, great 
care is necessary to avoid saying the opposite 
of What is meant : 

I do not deny that there may not be found here and 
there exceptional circumstances which appear to jus- 
tify him (omit the second not). Any man denying 
this doctrine or that the Scripture is wo* the word 
of God, ought to suffer death (omit the not). No 
one scarcely really believes (reconstruct so as to read: 
"scarcely anyone"). I didn't hardly see them (recon- 
struct so as to read: "I hardly saw them"). Your 
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agent does not seem to know, or not to realize, the 
conditions of the problem (change ''does not sean" 
to read: "seems not" or omit the second not). 

6. When an adjective in the superlative degree 
modifies both the plural and the singular of 
the same noun, place the noun immediately 
after the first use of the adjective: 

He is one of the ablest men I know, if not the very 
ablest. Not: He is one of the ablest, if not the 
very ablest, man I know of. 

7. Use other only when persons or things com- 
pared belong to the same class, but do not 
use it when the persons or things compared 
are not of the same class : 

Lincoln was greater than wny other president and 
wiser tha/n any general in the army. 

8. In comparing only two objects, use the com- 
parative degree of the adjective: 

Henry was the taller of the two brothers. 

9. Do not refer in a sentence to this person or 
thing unless you have made it clear in a pre- 
vious sentence who or what the person or 
thing is. This fault is common in careless 
narratives and descriptions, and in business 
correspondence. 

This device is the one you inquired about — ^the self- 
starter, we mean. 

10. When such words as a, the, this, that, his, 
her, my, your, its, our, their, are used with 
a series of nouns or adjectives, the use of 
the modifier before only the first noun or 
adjective indicates that all the words in the 
series refer to the same person or thing; the 
repetition of the modifier before each mem- 
ber of the series emphasizes the fact that they 
are distinct. The following pairs of sentences 
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show different meanings through the repeti- 
tion of the a: 

a red and white flower: a red and a white flower; 
your brother and friend: your brother and your 
friend. 

(1) But sometimes the repetition of these 
modifiers is merely a matter of emphasis : 

He is a gentleman and a scholar. 

VI. Prepositions 

The coffect use of prepositions is very difficult, 
because it depends upon knowing in detail which 
preposition is used with each of the nouns, adjec- 
tives, and verbs that belong to our common speech. 
There are, to be sure, some general principles 
underlying English usage of prepositions, but 
the exceptions are even more numerous than are 
those in English spelling. It would be difficult 
to make a rule to guide one through such varia- 
tions as insensible to, unconscious of, indifferent 
to, oblivious of, averse to; for example: virtue 
consists in being good; this insulator consists 
of glass and hard rubber. The correct usage 
must be learned in detail. The dictionaries in 
common use should be consulted in cases of doubt. 

1. It is correct to end a sentence with a prep- 
osition. The position of the preposition in 
the sentence often depends upon rhythm and 
and emphasis: 

It is a kind of work which he takes pride in. 

2. In a relative clause in which the pronoun 
is the object of a preposition, be careful not 
to omit the preposition: 

They returned on the train on which he came. 

3. Repeat the preposition and article before each 
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member of a series of substantives except 
where the substantives form a single idea: 

The armies of the British and of the French were fed 
by us. 

But'. The armies of the French and Americans took 
the ridge (here the two armies form a single idea). 

4. When two or more prepositions are needed 
before the same noun or pronoun, to express 
different ideas, be careful not to omit the first: 

I have no longer any confidence i« or use for you. 

It 'C better, instead of leaving the first prep- 
osition disjoined from its object, to repeat the 

object after each preposition : 

I have no longer any confidence in you or use for 

you, 

VII. Conjunctions 

1, If you use a subordinate clause as the subject 
of a verb, or after any form of the verb to 
he, be sure that it begins with a subordinate 
conjunction. The ponjunction is often care- 
lessly omitted: 

That my car broke down was the cause of my heing 
late {not: My car broke down, etc.). The cause of 
my being late was that tolJ car broke down. 

2. If you have two or more subordinate clauses, 
- one of which is introduced by that, be sure 
to use that before each of the others : 

I am glad you liked Johnson and that you think we 
can do business with him (insert that after glad). 

3. When that is separated from the words it 
introduces, be careful not to repeat it: 

I suggest that while this collection is being gathered 
that the choir sing a hymn (omit the second that), 

4, The greatest difiiculty in the use of conjunc- 
tions comes in the proper placing of those 
that are used in pairs, such as both . . . 
and, either . . . or, neither . . . nor, and 
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vuoft only . . . hut also. As such conjunc- 
tions connect words or groups of words used 
in the same way, they should be placed where 
they will clearly indicate the relationship: 

This book forms not only a valuable addition to 
scientific treatises on this subject hut is of interest 
to the general reader (place not orUy before forms). 
The Senate has either passed or will pass this resolu- 
tion (write: either hcts passed). This neither 
pleases him nor me (correct: This pleases neither 
max nor me,) 



CHAPTER Vm 
SENTENCE STRUCTURE AND PARAGRAPmNG 

1. Sentence Structure 

The hints on grammar given in the preceding para- 
graphs, although they do not cover all possible errors, 
will probably furnish ** first aid" in most cases of doubt 
that arise in the writing of everyday English. But 
a piece of writing may be entirely grammatical and 
still be very badly written. The sentences may be badly 
constructed, or the ideas may be badly arranged. 

We shall take up first the construction of sentences 
and give a few of the simplest but most useful rules 
and warnings. 

Probably the two commonest faults in writing sen- 
tence are putting in too little and putting in too much. 

Putting in too little usually arises from leaving out 
the subject — ^as: ''Answering your letter, woiUd (say: 
/ would) advise," etc. — or from leaving out the vei^b — 
as: ''The investigation will be resumed next week and 
hereafter morning and afternoon sittings every Wednes- 
day and Friday" (insert at the proper place: fhere 
mil he or tuUl he hdd) — or from leaving out 'a clause 
or phrase that should form a part of the sentence — ^as: 
"Everyone was unusually cheerful. For the next day 
was a holiday." (Make a single sentence of these two 
clauses.) 

Putting in too much usually arises from stringing 
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together statements with and's and bo's and huVs. Writ- 
ing of this sort sounds immature, uncultivated, even 
childish. The following is a good example: 

Unfortunately the average life of municipal officials is short 
and 80 the changes in membership are frequent, but several 
present members attended the first convention and are still en- 
thusiastic amd the backbone of the association is largely composed 
of men who joined during the first half of its existence amd are 
located in cities where merit is acknowledged and kept perman^ 
ently in office or have retained their interest although severing 
their direct connections as mimicipal officers or permanent em- 
ployes. 

The writer of this sentence had several thoughts in 
mind. But instead of stopping to organize and arrange 
them, he simply strung them along as they happened 
to come into his mind. If he had merely stopped when 
he reached the end of a thought and taken a fresh 
start, he could have made several improvements in his 
writing, as, for instance: 

Unfortunately the average life of municipal officers is shor^ 
and consequently the changes in membership are frequent. Sev- 
eral present members, however, attended the first convention and 
are still enthusiastic. Indeed, the badcbone of the association is 
largely composed of men who joined during the first half of its 
existdace. These men either are located in cities where merit is 
recognized and kept permanently in office or they have retained 
their interest in the association, although no longer municipal 
officers or permanent employes. 

The remedy for the fault of stringiness is to get rid 
of the and, but and so habit. These words are abso- 
lutely necessary so often that to use them when they 
can be avoided produces a very unpleasant effect. Often 
they can simply be omitted, with no loss to clearness 
or to connection. Sometimes it is necessary — ^and easy 
— ^to use other connectives. This may involve recon- 
structing the sentence and making some of its state*- 
ments subordinate to others. If this is true, it will 
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usually be found that such statements are subordinate 
in reality and. therefore ought also to be subordinate in 
form. Any writer who will, for a few weeks, try to 
avoid the use of and, but, and so as much as possible 
and to make use of clauses beginning with if, when, 
although, who, and similar words, will be rewarded, not 
merely by the disappearance of stringy sentences from 
his writing, but also by a general increase in concise- 
ness, vigor, and clearness. 

Unnecessary complication. — Sentences are often made 
unnecessarily complicated by the use of unnecessary 
introductory expression, such as **beg to advise that" 
(see p. 27) and others containing thai. Every state- 
ment that follows such expressions must then be made 
dependent upon the thcd, instead of being expressed 
directly and simply. ''Beg to advise," ''please be 
advised," ''will you kindly be advised" are — ^not to 
mention the misuse of the word advise — as old-fashioned 
and SB useless as that antique and abandoned form with 
which our ancestors used to close their business letters : 
"With the greatest respect, I beg leave to remain, your 
very humble and obliged obedient servant." It is strange 
that men who write "Yours truly" instead of this 
ancient rigmarole still write "Will you kindly be, 
advised." 

Short sentences. — ^Make your sentences, as a rule, 
as short as the proper expression of your ideas will 
permit. Do not, however, allow your style to become 
choppy — ^like a series of barks. Thirty or forty words 
.is about as long as a sentence in an ordinary letter 
should often be, and most sentences should be much 
shorter. Brevity is secured, partly by organizing sen- 
tences properly, partly by dividing them properly, and 
partly by substituting single words for long phrases and 
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clauses whenever it can be done without injury to the 
meaning or the emphasis of the sentence. 

Absurd combinations. — Do not put together in a sen- 
tenc^e two statements that make an absurd combination 
— ^unless you wish to produce an absurdity. In ** Presi- 
dent Wilson was born in 1856 and was the author of 
the famous fourteen points" there is obviously no rela- 
tion between the two statements. They do not combine 
to form a thought, as all the statements included in 
a sentence should. The author of the following sen- 
tence — quoted in '*B. L. T.'s" column — ^probably did 
not aim at the comic effect he secured: "The train was 
in charge of conductor Adams, and that the members 
of the engine crew escaped injury seems miraculous." 
The unintentional slur at conductor Adams cannot, 
however, be removed by simply leaving out ''and" and 
making two sentences. The statements must be sep- 
arated by distance as well as by a punctuation mark. 

Clearness. — Clearness is one of the most important 
qualities of all business writing. Clear writing depends 
primarily, of course, upon clear thinking ; but there are 
several devices which help to secure clearness in sen- 
tence structure. Two of them depend, as will be seen, 
upon making the relations of form correspond to the 
relations of thought. 

Parallel constructions. — Two parts of a thought that 
are related in the same way to another part should, if 
possible, be given similar forms of expression. '*I want 
a good machine — one that climbs hills well and in which 
I needn't take anybody's dust" is a sentence ihat vio- 
lates this rule. Rewrite: '*I want a good machine — 
one that mil cUmb hills well and that wiU not compel 
me to take anybody's dust." *'Two courses are open 
to us: first, to get an entirely new sales force; second, 
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we may try the advertismg and mail order plan." 
Rewrite the last part thus: ** second, to try the adver- 
tising and mail order plan." 

But be careful not to give similar form to members 
of the sentence that are used differently: *'He was a 
fine manager, who treated all his men fairly, who dealt 
fairly with the department." Rewrite: '*He was a fine 
manager. He treated fairly all his men who dealt fairly 
with the department." 

Repetition of connectiyes.^ — ^When several expressions 
occur which depend upon the same word — tJie, wJio, that, 
to, in, for, etc. — it is often necessary for clearness to 
repeat the word with each expression: ** These are ques- 
tions which we either have not put to him, or have been 
refused an answer. ' ' Insert ' * which ' ' after ' * or. " " The 
plant is often visited by reporters in search of sensa- 
tional news and amateur detectives. ' * Insert * * by " after 
''and." 

Exact reference. — ^A frequent cause of obscurity as 
well as of clumsiness is the loose use of such words as 
the personal and the relative pronouns in such a way 
that there is no definite word to refer to or that there 
is more than. one: "A Pord can be repaired by any 
blacksmith. That is why they are so popular." There 
is here no definite word to which either **that" or "they" 
can refer. The first lack of reference is a trifling error; 
the second is more serious. "She next removed the 
furniture from the room and began to dust it violently." 
l^ich did she dust? "He held a pair of gloves in 
his hands which were stained with axle-grease." The 
gloves, or the hands? The sentence can easily be rear- 
ranged so as to give either meaning unmistakably. 

Position of modifiers. — The sentence last quoted illus- 
trates the importance of placing modifiers — ^whether 
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words or groups of words — ^where there can be no doubt 
of their meaning. Usually the proper position is immedi- 
ately before or after the word modified; but sometimes 
this positibn is, for one reason or another, impossible; 
and sometimes — as the sentence last quoted shows — ^this 
does not make the meaning certain. It may be nec- 
essary to change the order of parts of the sentence 
or even to reconstruct it entirely.' ''In his hands, which 
were stained with axle-grease', he held a pair of gloves" 
is perfectly clear. So is: *'In his hands he held a 
pair of gloves which were stained with axle-grease.** 
The following amusing sentence is quoted in a well- 
known book on Freshman English: '*The spirit of 
Mo or die* is diffused among the whole student body, 
which necessarily creeps forth at athletic contests and 
all university functions.** One may be sure that the 
writer did not intend to represent the student body as 
creeping forth to athletic contests, however inappropriate 
** creep*' is to "the spirit of 'do or die*.'* Watch the 
position and phrasing of all modifiers. 

Emphasis. — ^Emphasis, which in business writing ia 
perhaps next in importance to clearness, is much more 
a matter of arrangement than of the choice of emphatic 
words. In fact, as everyone knows, after a few repe- 
titions, emphatic words lose their force. Advertisers 
are now racking their brains for new ways to say ''great- 
est," /*best," "finest." And even in a single piece 
of writing emphatic words tend to destroy one another. 
Arrangement, on the other hand, secures emphasis unob- 
trusively and permits of infinitely fresh and varied 
effects. 

The most emphatic position in a sentence is at the 
end. Therefore construct your sentences so that all sec- 
ondary ideas shall, as far as possible, be disposed of 
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before the principal statement is made, or at least com- 
pleted. This does not mean that no subordinate clause 
shall come at the end of a sentence; the subordinate 
idea may be the one the writer wishes to leave in his 
reader's mind. It does mean that the force of the 
main statement must not be destroyed by a series of 
feeble clauses or phrases tagging on after it and usurp- 
ing the dominant position. 

The position of second importance is the beginning 
of the sentence. Here should be placed ideas which the 
writer wishes to have enter the reader's mind in prep- 
aration for the principal statement. In fact, if a writer 
will always construct his sentences and paragraphs on 
the principle of placing each idea in the order in which 
he wishes it to enter the reader's mind, he will never 
fail in proper emphasis. 

2. Paragraphing 

Paragraphing is not a matter of grammar but of 
composition. But as sentence structure shades oflf from 
grammar into composition, and involves all the prin- 
ciples of paragraph structure, paragraphing may be 
conveniently treated here. 

Paragraphing is fundamentally a matter of dear and 
orderly thinking. The mechanical part of the task in 
merely a device for enabling the reader to follow the 
more easily the development of the writer's thought. 
Two or three hundred years ago there were men who 
wrote as clearly as anyone does today, but the custom 
at that time was to present a piece of writing in large 
blocks, just as it also was customary to organize ideas 
into elaborate sentences. Much of the writing of that 
early time can by re-punctuation and re-paragraphing 
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be made much more rapid in movement and easier to 
read. But it must not be supposed that rapidity and 
ease can be indefinitely increased by cutting sentences 
and paragraphs into smaller pieces. The effect of a 
long series of paragraphs of only one oi' two sentences 
is — ^like that of too many short sentences — ^not rapid, 
but choppy. 

Single-smtence paragraphs are sometimes merely a 
mechanical matter, due not to real divisions in the 
thought but only to the manner in which the sentences 
are set forth on the page. In such cases, a smoother 
effect and a better distribution of emphasis can be 
obtained by simply running the sentences together into 
groups corresponding to the real divisions of the thought. 

Sometimes, however, the attempt to combine consecu- 
tive sentences into groups, or paragraphs, is a failure — 
the sentences refuse to combine. When this happens, 
the writer may be fairly sure that he has not been think- 
ing consecutively-; that he has allowed his mind to 
wander all through or over his subject, and has made 
a remark now about one part, next about another, then 
about another, and so has produced a confused, tangled 
path instead of a straight one. The remedy is to re-think 
the subject, grouping together the ideas that belong 
together and arranging them in such order that each 
statement will naturally lead to the one that should 
follow it. Practice in re-arranging confused and tangled 
statements will soon develop in a writer the ability to 
make a proper arrangement of his ideas before he begins 
to write. 

Finally, remember that the end position gives empha- 
sis. When, therefore, you have made the statement or 
expressed the idea that you wish to lodge solidly in 
your reader's mind, do not spoil the effect by tacking 
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on another sentence after the emphatic sentence or 
another paragraph after the emphatic paragraph — ^unless 
you know precisely what important purpose yon can 
accomplish by the additiozu 



CHAPTER IX * 

TECHNICAL DETAILS OF BUSINESS LETTERS 

There are various technical details about a business 
letter which, although mechanical, play a large part in 
the effect that the letter creates'' on t^he mind of the 
reader. 

In matters of salesmanship business men appreciate 
the effect that little things have on the mind of the 
customer, and they give proper thought, therefore, to the 
subjects of dress, personal appearance, and manner, all 
of which play their part in gaining favorable attention 
and interest. The same principle should be applied to 
business letters. 

To the writer of a business letter the good will and 
approval of his correspondent are matters of the high- 
est importance and are to be striven for with all the 
thought and care possible. The mechanical details of 
letters play a greater part in achieving this result than 
is often understood. A correspondent who receives a 
letter written on a fine quality of paper, with a neat 
and appropriate letter-head, and typewritten with a 
regard for the requirements of good taste and correct- 
ness, is unconsciously influenced favorably, even before 
he begins to read the letter itself. Such a letter is, 
indeed, the equivalent of a well-dressed salesman, and 
assures its own welcome. 

In the companion book of this series entitled Better 
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Business Letters we have discussed the immenfie impor- 
tance, from a sales point of view, of arresting the atten- 
tion and exciting, the interest of the reader at the verj' 
outset. In this chapter we shall consider the rules of 
good taste applicable to mechanical details of business 
letters, from this point of view. 

1. The Heading 

The writer's address and the date of the letter are 
together termed the ** heading." This is distinct from 
the letter-head itself, which displays the name and char- 
acter of the firm, corporation, or business. Following 
are the rules for the arrangement and treatment of the 
heading that are prescribed by good taste: 

1. The position of the heading should be at the right 
of the sheet, beneath the letter-head, but above the first 
line of the address. The practice of centering the address 
and date is not to be commended. 

2. The order of the material should be: (1) the 
street address ; (2) the name of the city or town ; (3) the 
name of the state; (4) the name of the month; (5) the 
date of the month; (6) the year. 

3. The arrangement of the heading must depend a 
good deal on the length of the material. By ** material" 
is meant: house number and name of the street (or 
the office number and the name of the block or building) , 
the names of the city and state, together with the month 
and date. These items should be arranged in two or 
three lines, depending on their length, and placed at the 
right of the sheet. 

4. The adjustment of the lines should not be hap- 
hazard, but should be governed by their respective 
lengths, and by the effect they produce. Short lines 
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may be centered on the longer lines, or the ** echelon" 
form may be followed: 

9 I St., N. W. 
Washington, D, C, September 9. 1921 

36 May Ave,, Chdcogo, III. 
September 9, 1921 

1006 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, lU,, September 9, 1921 

1006 South Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, III. 

September 27, 1921 

9 I St. N. W. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

September 9, 1920 

27 Pamell Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

April 9, 1921 

See also 12 on p. 206. 

5. The house, suite, ar room number should invari- 
ably be in figures. The practice of spelling this is an 
affectation that should not be followed in business. 

6. The street name should never be abbreviated, but 
always spelled out in full. When the name consists of 
a number, it should be spelled out when the number is 
less than one hundred; it may be in- figures when the 
number is one hundred or over. 

7. The name of the state may be abbreviated, except 
for Idfeho, Iowa, Ohio, and Utah. In those cases for 
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the sake of appearance and of quick recognition, custom 
has established the practice of spelling out in full. But 
as the Postal Guide requests a full spelling of all address 
items, abbreviations are better avoided, even in the let- 
ter-headingy since these are likely to lead to abbreviations 
on the envelope. 

8. The name af the month should not be abbreviated 
in the heading. ^ , 

9. The words ''Street," ''Avenue,'* "Boulevard,'' 
and "Building" may be abbreviated in the heading witfi 
perfect propriety. 

10. The date numbers should be in figures and should 
follow the name of the month, not precede it. The 
figures themselves should never be followed by -s#, -nd, 
'd, -rd, or -tJi, 

11. All ptmctnatian should be omitted at the end 
of each line except the period necessary for abbrevia- 
tions. 

12. Where no part of the heading is previously printed 
or lithographed on the sheet, what is known as the 
"block" form may be adopted as a tasteful and thor- 
oughly satisfactory arrangement. In this arrangement 
the date should always form a line by itself: 

6030 Kimbark Avenue, 
ChUoago, Illinois 
September 9, 1921 

^ 2. The Address 

The address is to be placed flush with the margin 
at the left, and usually two or three lines below the 
last line of the heading. 

1. The order and arrangement should be: (1) the 
name of the person or firm addressed, in the firat line. 
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by itself; (2) each detail of the address should form a 
separate additional line. The exception to this is when 
a man is addressed as ** President," *' Manager," etc. 
It is well to place this title after his name and in the 
same line, the next line containing the name of the 
organization in which he holds his title: 

Messrs. Frederick J. Drake & Co. 
1006 SoutJi MicMgcm Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mr, L. B. VaugJian, Manager 
Frederick J. Drake & Co. 
1006 SoiitJi Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, lU. 

It should be added that the address ought never to 
be limited to the name of the person or concern addressed. 
At the least the names of the city and state should be 
added. 

2. The style of the arrangement may be in either 
the ''echelon" or the ''block" form: 

Messrs. Frederick J. Drake & Co. 
1006 South Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Messrs. Frederick J. Drake & Co. 
1006 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, III. 

3. Single spacing should ordinarily separate the lines 
of the address, except where the letter is so brief as 
to make expansion of all its elements desirable. 

4. Punctnation^ other than the period used for abbre- 
viations, should be omitted at the end of each line* 
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5. The name of the person, firm, or corporation 
addressed ought always to be preceded by the appro- 
priate title, s\ich as **Mr.," **Dr./' or '^Messrs." It is 
not good form to write a firm name without the * * Messrs/ ' 
before it. In the case of a corporation, it is unnecessary 
to use the article before the name, unless this is part of 
the name itself : U. S. Steeb Corporation ; TJie Holtzer- 
Cabot Electric Company. The abbreviation **Co." is 
entirely permissible except where it is known (or can 
be inferred) that the firm or corporation makes a prac- 
tice of spelling out this word. 

6. House niunbers should always be written in fig- 
ures. 

7. Street names, if designated by numbers, should 
be spelled out when the number is below one hundred. 
This practice is especially desirable to avoid confusion 
with house numbers. 

8. The words ''Street,'* ''Avenue,'' "Boulevard,' 
"Builcjing" may properly be abbreviated, if desired. 

9. AH state names may be abbreviated except those 
of Idaho, Iowa, Ohio, and Utah, which custom has decreed 
are better spelled out. But since the postal regulations 
request that all details of the address on the envelope 
be spelled out in full, it is better to write the address 
at the head of a letter exactly in the same form in which 
it should appear on the envelope. Confusion and even 
serious errors are frequently avoided by following this 
practice. 

3. The Salutation 

The salutatory phrase should be written flush with the 
left-hand margin, and should be two lines or "spaces" 
belpw the last line of the address, if the latter is single 
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spaced, and three lines below if the latter ia double 
spaced. 

The salutation should invariably be followed by a 
colon — ^not a colon and a dash — ^and should be in a line 
by itself. 

If a firm or corporation is addressed, good taste limits 
the choice of salutation to ** Gentlemen:'' or to **Dear 
Sirs:" If an individual is addressed, the form should 
be ''Dear Sir:" or **Dear Madam:" except when it is 
desired to make the tone of the latter more personal, 
in which case the use of the name itself is sanctioned 
as : * ' Dear Mr. Vaughan : " ' * Dear Doctor Jones : ' ' An 
added element of cordiality may be injected by begin- 
ning the salutation with the word *'My," as: **My dear 
Mr. Vaughan:" In this case the word *'dear" must 
not be spelled with a capital letter. It may be noted 
that in England *'My dear Mr. Vaughan" is regarded 
as more formal than ''Dear Mr. Vaughan." 

The salutation should never consist of a name alone, 
without the conventional ''Dear Sir:" "Gentlemen:" 
or the like. Thus a letter should never begin: 

Mr. L. B. Vaughan: 

Your letter of the 9th . . . 

When a corporation is addressed, the salutation should 
be the same as that used for a firm: 

United States Steel Corporation 
Oary, Indiana 
Dear Sirs: 
or — 

The Pennsylvania System 
161 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago^ Illinois 
Gentlemen: 
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If a letter is addressed to a firm, or corporation, but 
for the attention of a particular individual, the follow- 
ing is the accepted method. Note that although the 
letter is marked for the attention of one person, the! 
salutation is addressed to the firm or corporation, in 
accordance with the address: , 

The HoUzer-Cahof Electric Compam/y 
6161-63 South State St. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Sirs: ^Attention of Mr. E. B. 'Ho/tdimg 

The proposal embodied in your letter of May 9 

• • • 

4. The Body 

The body of the letter itself should begin as a para^ 
graph, and with the ordinary paragraph indention, one 
or two clear spaces below the last line of the address, 
the number of spaces depending on whether the body 
of the letter is to be single spaced or double spaced. 
Thus the spacing between the salutation and the first 
line of the letter should be the same as is to be used 
between the paragraphs of the letter itself. 

The mechanical treatment of the body of the letter 
will depend (1) on the length of the individual letter 
itself; (2) on the choice between the indented paragraph 
and the use of the ''block'' paragraph f and (3) on the 
width of the sheet used. 

(1) If the letter is brief, it should be typewritten 
with double spacing between the lines. A letter that 
consists of but a few lines should Jiever be placed in 
the center of the sheet with single spacing, in the mis- 
taken belief that placing it in the center of the sheet 
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excuses the single spacing. It is all a matter of appear- 
ance, and the double spacing of a short letter improves 
its appearance on the page. If the letter is single 
spaced, there should always be a double space between 
the salutation and the first paragraph, between each 
paragraph, and between the last paragraph and the 
complimentary close. There should also be a double 
space between the complimentary close and the type- 
written signature. The single spacing of the address 
and the double spacing of the body of the letter is af 
practice not to be commended. 

(2) "Whether a paragraph should bo indented or writ- 
ten in ** block" form is wholly a matter of choice. Qood 
taste sanctions either. But an office should insist that 
all its stenographers follow a uniform practice in this 
particular. It is decidedly bad taste to allow the indi- 
Tidual stenographer to exercise her own preference, with 
a resulting lack of uniformity in the office practice 
as a whole. And paragraphs should not be written in 
*'block" form unless the address lines are similarly 
treated. 

(3) The length of the indention, when this form is 
followed, should depend on the width of the sheet Five 
or six spaces are sufficient indention for a paragraph on 
a sheet of note size; on a letter sheet (ordinarily 8V^ 
inches wide) from ten to twelve spaces for the inden- ' 
tion are none too many. 

The principles governing paragraphing — ^how anc} 
when to paragraph a letter — are treated on pp. 200-202. 

5. The Complimentary Close 

Custom and good form limit the close of business letters 
to the use of the phrases *' Yours very truly," **Very 
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truly yours, ' ' and * * Yours truly. ' ' All other forms are 
better avoided in business. 

The first word only of the complimentary close should 
be written with a capital letter. 

The last word of the complimentary close is followed 
by a comma. 

The position of the complimentary close is near the 
center of the line, and it is always to be written in a 
line by itself. 
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Abbreviations: defined 61 

standard forms of 62 

(See also Contractions; Spelling.) 

Adjectives and adverbs 188-91 

comparatives and superlatives 190 

distinction in use of 188 

negatives, how to be used 189 

use of modifier with 190 

Adverbs and adjectives. (See Adjectives and adverbs.) 

Apostrophe, uses of 171-72 

Article, use of, in a series of nouns 191 

Both . . . and. (See Conjunctions.) 

Business success, what it rests on , . . . 34 

Capitals, consistency in use of 59 

effect of irregularity in use of 60 

principles of 61 

reference list for use of 61-69 

rules for use of 58-69 

(See also Style.) 

Collective nouns and the verb. (See Verb.) 

Commonest words, list of. (See Word lists.) 

Comparative and superlative. (See Adjectives and 
adverbs.) 

Conjunctions, rules for use of 192-93 

(See also Style.) 

Connectives, repetition of 198 

use of 196 

(See also Writing.) 

Consistency in style • , 35 

(See also Style.) 

Contractions defined 51 

(See also Abbreviations; Spelling.) 

Culture for business writers 18 

Derivatives, abstract nouns in -ion 49 

from words ending in a consonant 48 

from words ending in -ie 48 

from words ending in silent -e 47-48 

from words ending in -i/ 48 

words containing -ei- or -ie- 49 

words ending in -ence or -ense 49 

(See also Spelling.) 

Dictating, ten commandments of ; 5 
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Diction, proper use of words in 161-66 

(See also Writing.) 
Division of words 56 

(See also Style.) 

Either ... or. (See Conjunctions.) 

Emphasis, dependent on arrangement and position... 199 
(See also Writing.) 

English: American vs English 36 

colloquial 35 

"good form" or "correctness" 32, 35 

slang 35 

what is good 32 

(See also Diction; Grammar; Nouns; Pronouns; 
Verb; Words and their uses; Writing.) 

Figures and numbers. (See Numbers and figures.) 

Focus, law of, in writing 20 

Gerund, the. (See Verb.) 

Granunar, rules of 167-93 

(See also English.) 

Has or have, (See Verb.) 

Hyphen, uses of the ,,', 55-57 

Infinitive, the. (See Verb.) 

Letters, technical details of: 

address 206-08 

body of 210^11 

complimentary close 211-12 

heading 204-06 

salutation 208-10 

(See also Letter-writing.) 

Letter-writing, brevity, how secured in 196 

choice of language in 28 

"hand-me-down" phrases in 27, 37, 196 

increase of skill in 25 

paragraphing in * 29, 200 

self-criticism in 25-26 

standards to adopt in 34 

suggestions for 27 

(See also Letters, technical details of; Writing.) 

'ly endings 189 

(See also Adjectives and adverbs.) 

Modifiers, position of 198 

(See also Adjectives and adverbs; Nouns; 
Writing.) 
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Movement, law of, in writing 20 

Negatives. (See Adjectives and adverbs; Conjunc- 
tions.) 

Neither . . . nor. (See Conjunctions.) 

Not only . . . but also. (See Conjunctions.) 

Nouns: compound subjects 170 

grammatical rules relating to 171-79 

plurals of, how formed 173-79 

position of, with adjectives 190 

possessives, how formed 171-73 

special forms and uses of 177 

use of article in a series of 191 

use of modifier with 190 

when used with two or more prepositions 192 

Numbers and figures, use of verb with 169 

when to be hyphenated. 57 

when to be spelled out 54, 205 

Offlce practice, standardization of 7 

Paragraphing 29 

regulated by orderly thought 200 

(See also Writing.) 

Participles, use of, (See Verb.) 

Personality in writing, how expressed 16 

(See also Writing.) 

Plan of book '7 

Plurals. (See Nouns.) 

Possessives. (See Nouns.) 

Predicate and subject. (See Verb.) 

Preposition, rules for use of 191-92 

Processes of writing ' 20 

Pronouns, grammatical rules relating to 179-82,191 

personal, loose use of 198 

relative, loose use of 198 

Punctuation, importance of, in business writing 70 

rules for 72-110 

Sentence structure 194 

brevity to be striven for 196 

combination of statements to be avoided 197 

(See also Writing.) 

Shall and should, (See Verb.) 

Slang, when permissible 35 

(See also English.) 

Spelling: abbreviations 51-52 

automatic memory in 38 

compounds in 55 
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contractipns 51 

derivatives 47-49 

double forms of words 51 

how to learn, correctly 30, 38, 45 

numbers and figures in 54 

rules for 47-49 

"spelling demons," list of 39,44-45 

uses of hyphen in 54-57 

word-division 56 

word lists and their uses 39-47 

words ending in -i«e, -tee, and -^ze 50 

words most commonly misspelled 39 

words of similar sound 46 

words used in everyday business 39, 40-44 

(See also Derivatives; Word lists.) 

Standardization of ofBce practice 7 

(See also Style.) 

Style, what it is 14,35 

(See also Abbreviations; Apostrophe; Capitals; 
Division; Hyphen; Nouns; Numbers and 
figures; Possessives; Punctuation; Spelling; 
Standardization. ) 

Subject and predicate. (See Verb.) 

Subject, compound. (See Nouns.) 

Superlatives and comparatives. (See Adjectives and 
adverbs.) 

That. (See Conjunctions.) 

Thinking, mechanical aids to 22 

Verb: action, verbs of 189 

collective nouns and the 169 

>gerund, uses of the 187 

has or have 183 

infinitive, uses of the 186 

participles, uses of 186 

predicate and subject. 167 

senses, verbs of the 188 

shall and should, proper uses of 184 

subject and predicate 167 

subordinate clauses and conjunctions. 192 

tense forms 182 

uses of the 167, 170, 171, 180, 182-88 

wilt and shall, proper use of 184 

would and should, proper use of 185 

WAIT and shall. (See Verb.) 

«'Will to learn" 11, 13 
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Word dirislou « 56 

Word lists: abbreviations, recognized forms 52 

double forms of words 51 

how to be used 35,45 

"spelling demons" 44,45 

thousand commonest words 40-44 

words ending in -ise, -ize, and -yze 50 

words of similar sound 46 

(See also Spelling; Words and their uses.) 

Words *Bnd their uses 111-166 

(See also English; Writing.) 

Would and should. (See Verb.) 

Writing, arrangement in 20 

as a craft 11 

brevity, how acquired in 196 

causes of poor 24 

clearness in ; 18, 197 

connectives, use of, in 196, 198 

culture necessary for 18 

equipment needed for 11 

emphasis in 199 

focus, law of, in 20 

" how to acquire skill in 11 

knowledge of human nature in 18 

knowledge of subject in 18 

modifiers, position of 198 

movement, law of r 20 

paragraphing 29, 200 

parallel constructions in 197 

personality in, how expressed 16 

plan vs. inspiration 23 

processes of 20 

selection in 20 

self-criticism in 25-26 

sentence-structure 194 - 

short sentences in 196 

skill in 14,35 

standards of good taste in 19 

style in 14, 35 v 

success in, how attained 30 

thinking, mechanical aids to, in 22 

thought, organization of, in 195 

use of slang in 35 

words and their uses in 111-166 

(See also English; Letters; Letter- writing; 
Spelling; Style; Verb; Words and their uses; 
Word lists.) 
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